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THE    RISE    AND    FALL    OF    NAUVOO. 


Nauvoo!  Its  rise  and  its  fall,  is  to  be 
the  subject  of  our  discourse.  The  word 
Nauvoo  comes  from  the  Hebrew,  and 
signifies  beautiful  situation.  "Carrying 
with  it  also,"  says  the  Prophet  Joseph, 
"the  idea  of  rest."  And,  indeed,  the 
location  of  the  city  is  beautiful.  No 
sooner  does  one  come  if!  view  of  it  than 
he  exclaims,  "It  is  rightly  named!"  The 
city,  or  at  least  the  marred  remains  of 
it,  stands  on  a  bold  point  around  which 
sweeps  the  placid,  yet  majestic  "Father 
of  waters" — the  Mississippi.  The  city 
is  at  least  half  encircled  by  that  noble 
stream.  From  the  banks  of  the  river 
the  ground  rises  gradually  for  at  least  a 
mile,  when  it  reaches  the  common  level 
of  the  prairie,  which  stretches  out  to  the 
eastward,  farther  than  the  eye  can  reach, 
in  a  beautifully  undulating  surface,  once 
covered  by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  natural 
grasses  and  wild  flowers,  relieved  here 
and  there  by  patches  of  timber;  but  now 
chequered  with  meadows,  and,  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  with  fields  of  waving 
corn.  Opposite  Nauvoo,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  river,  the  bluffs  rise  rather 
abruptly,  almost  from  the  water's  edge, 
and  are  covered,  for  the  most  part,  with 
a  fine  growth  of  timber.  Nestling  at  the 
foot  of  one  of  the  highest  of  these  bluffs, 
and  immediately  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  is  the  little  village  of  Montrose,  to 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
in  these  pages.  Back  of  these  bluffs 
before  mentioned,  rolls  off  the  alternate 
prairie  and  woodlands  of  Iowa.  Between 
Montrose  and  Nauvoo,  and  perhaps  two 
thirds   of  the   distance  across  the  river 


from  the  Illinois  side,  is  an  island,  from 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  in 
length,  and  from  fifty  to  one  or  two 
hundred  yards  in  width, having  its  greatest 
extent  north  and  south. 

Nauvoo  is  just  at  the  head  of  what 
are  usually  called  the  Des  Moines 
Rapids,  about  one  hundred  and  ninety 
miles  above  St.  Louis.  These  rapids 
were  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  at  this  point,  as 
in  the  season  of  low  water  they  could 
not  be  passed  by  the  steamboats  plying 
the  river.  This  difficulty  of  late,  how- 
ever, has  been  obviated  by  the  general 
government  building  a  fine  canal,  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  from  Keokuk  to  Montrose,  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  or  fifteen'  miles.  I  was 
unable  to  learn  the  cost  of  the  construc- 
tion, but  judge  it  must  have  required  at 
least  several  millions  of  dollars. 

Such  is  the  location  of  Nauvoo  and  its 
immediate  surroundings.  It  is  now  for 
us  to  relate  the  events  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  thriving  city  on  the 
site  we  have  briefly  described;  how  it 
was  converted  from  a  sickly  wilderness 
to  the  most  desirable  section  of  the  great 
State  of  Illinois;  and  then  how,  through 
acts  of  injustice  and  treachery,  some  of 
its  principal  founders  were  murdered, 
and  the  rest  cruelly  driven  from  the  city 
into  the  wilderness;  and  how  the  city 
sank  from  its  prosperous  condition,  to 
become  the  semi-desolate  place  it  is 
to-day. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  a  well- 
known  historical  fact,  that  the  people  of 
Missouri,  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1838, 
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drove  from  the  State,  under  a  threat  of 
extermination  issued  by  Governor  Boggs, 
the  entire  Mormon  people,  after  robbing 
them  of  nearly  all  their  earthly  sub- 
stance. As  the  Saints  tlms  stripped  and 
bleeding  and  broken  hearted,  were  flee- 
ing from  the  cruel  wrath  of  the  Missou- 
rians,  they  crossed  the  Mississippi  into 
the  State  of  Illinois,  at  the  point  where 
the  city  of  Ouincy  is  located.  Here  their 
destitute  condition  excited  the  sympathy 
of  the  people  of  this  city  and  vicinity. 
A  kindly  reception  was  given  the 
homeless  outcasts,  very  similar  to  the 
one  given  to  many  of  the  same  people 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Clay  County,  when 
a  cruel  persecution  had  driven  some 
twelve  hundred  of  them  from  their  homes 
in  Jackson  County,  five  years  before. 

Especially  active  was  the  Democratic 
Association  of  Quincy.  In  the  month  of 
February  a  meeting  was  called  by  this 
association  to  enquire  into  the  situation 
of  the  Mormon  exiles.  At  this  first 
meeting  about  all  that  was  done  was  to 
pass  a  resolution,  to  the  effect  that  the 
people  called  Latter-day  Saints  were  in 
a  situation  requiring  the  aid  of  the 
people  of  Quincy.  A  committee  of 
eight  was  appointed  to  call  a  general 
meeting  of  both  citizens  and  Mormons, 
and  to  receive  a  statement  from  the 
Mormons  of  their  condition,  with  a  view 
to  relieving  their  necessities.  The 
committee  was  instructed  to  get  the 
Congregational  church  in  which  to  hold 
the  next  meeting,  but  the  directors  hav- 
ing in  charge  that  building  would  not 
allow  it  to  be  used  for  that  purpose.  We 
speak  of  this  to  show  the  kind  of  charity 
existing  in  the  breasts  of  some  pretended 
followers  of  Him.who  taught^that  charity 
was  the  crowning  virtue.  Failing  to 
secure  the  church,  the  second  meeting 
was  held  in  the  court  house. 

At  this  meeting  the  special  committee 
appointed  at  the  first  meeting,  reported 
labors.  They  had  received  statements 
from  Sidney  Rigdon  and  others  in 
relation  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Mor- 
mons from  Missouri,  and  suggested  a 
series  of  resolutions  setting  forth  that 
the  exiled  strangers  were  entitled  to  the 
sympathy    and    aid    of    the    people    of 


Ouincy.  That  a  numerous  committee 
composed  of  individuals  from  every  part 
of  the  town  be  appointed  to  allay  the 
prejudices  of  the  misguided  citizens  of 
Ouincy,  and  explain  that  it  was  not  the 
design  of  the  Mormons  to  lower  the 
wages  of  the  laboring  classes,  but  to 
secure  something  to  save  them  from 
starvation.  That  a  standing  committee 
be  appointed  to  relieve,  so  far  as  in 
their  power,  the  wants  of  the  destitute 
and  houseless;  and  to  use  their  utmost 
endeavors  to  procure  employment  for 
those  who  were  able  and  willing  to 
labor.     The  report  closed  by  saying: 

"We  recommend  to  all  the  citizens  of  Quincy 
that  in  all  their  intercourse  with  the  strangers, 
they  use  and  observe  a  becoming  decorum  and 
delicacy,  and  be  particularly  careful  not  to 
indulge  in  any  conversation  or  expression  cal- 
culated to  wound  their  feelings,  or  in  any  way 
to  reflect  upon  those,  who  by  every  law  of 
humanity,  are  entitled  to  our  sympathy  and 
commiseration. 

Noble  sentiments,  indeed,  are  these. 
And  how  like  a  healing  balm  to  the  sick 
hearts  of  the  exiled  Saints  must  these 
kindly  expressions  have  seemed!  Why 
is  it  that  mankind  do  not  always  act 
towards  each  other  upon  this  glorious 
princinle  of  expanded  benevolence?  How 
many  wounds  would  be  healed — nay, 
rather,  how  few  wounds  would  be 
inflicted,  and  what  heartaches  would  be 
avoided! 

This  good  work  begun  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Association  was  continued  by 
them,  and  substantial  assistance  was 
given  to  the  suffering  Saints,  through 
their  exertion  in  behalf  of  the  afflicted. 
At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted: 

"That  we  regard  the  right  of  conscience  as 
natural  and  inalienable,  and  the  most  sacredly 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  our  free 
government. 

That  we  regard  the  acts  of  all  mobs  in  vio- 
lation of  law;  and  those  who  compose  them, 
individually  responsible,  both  to  the  laws  of  God 
and  man,  for  every  depredation  committed  upon 
the  property,  rights  or  life  of  any  citizen. 

That  the  inhabitants  upon  the  western  fron- 
tier of  the  State  of  Missouri,  in  their  late  perse- 
cution  of    the   people  denominated   Mormons, 
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have   violated    the   sacred  rights  of  conscience 
and  every  law  of  justice  and  humanity. 

That  the  Governor  of  Missouri  in  refusing 
protection  to  this  class  of  people,  when  pressed 
upon  by  a  heartless  mob,  and  turning  upon 
them  a  band  of  unprincipled  militia,  with  orders 
encouraging  their  extermination,  has  brought  a 
lasting  disgrace  upon  the  State  over  which  he 
presides." 

Thus  with  expressions  of  sympathy 
and  material  aid  did  the  people  of 
Quincy  assist  the  Saints,  and  bid  them 
hope  for  better  days.  Nor  was  this 
kindly  feeling  confined  to  the  people  of 
Quincy  and  vicinity  alone, but  it  extended 
throughout  the  State.  And  especially 
among  the  leading  men  thereof,  includ- 
ing Governor  Carlin,  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
lass, Dr.  Galland  and  others. 

In  the  fall  of  1S36  a  brother  by  the 
name  of  Israel  Barlow  left  the  State  of 
Missouri  under  the  exterminating  order 
of  Governor  Boggs.  By  missing  his 
way,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  directed 
by  the  hand  of  a  kind  providence,  he 
did  not  leave  the  State  by  the  same 
route  as  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
but  taking  a  northeasterly  course,  struck 
the  Des  Moines  river  a  short  distance 
above  the  mouth,  in  the  Territory  of 
Iowa.  He  was  without  food,  destitute 
of  clothing,  and  in  a  sad  condition. 
Making  his  wants  known  to  the  people 
living  in  that  locality,  they  kindly  sup' 
plied  him  with  food  and  raiment.  To 
them  he  related  the  story  of  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Saints  in  Missouri,  and  how 
his  people,  poor  and  destitute  as  himself, 
were  fleeing  from  the  State  en  masse. 
His  relation  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Saints,  and  the  cruelties  heaped  upon 
them  by  their  heartless  persecutors  en- 
listed their  sympathies,  and  they  gave 
Elder  Barlow  letters  of  introduction  to 
several  gentlemen;  among  which  was 
one  to  Dr.  Galland,  a  gentleman  of  some 
influence  living  at  Commerce,  a  small 
settlement  on  the  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi in  Illinois,  and  which  afterward 
became  Nauvoo.  Dr.  Galland  owned 
considerable  land  in  Commerce,  and  he 
wrote  the  Saints  located  in  Quincy  that 
several  farms  could  doubtless  be  rented 
in  that  locality,  and  that  perhaps  some 


fifty  families  could  be  accommodated  at 
Commerce.  In  addition  to  this  offer 
of  lands  made  to  the  Church,  another 
and  a  previous  one  had  been  made  of 
twenty  thousand  acres,  between  the 
Des  Moines  and  the  Mississippi  rivers. 
This  tract  could  have  been  purchased  at 
two  dollars  per  acre,  to  be  paid  in  twenty 
annual  payments  without  interest.  A 
conference  was  convened  at  Quincy  in 
February,  and  the  advisability  of  mak- 
ing the  purchase,  and  settling  the  Saints 
in  a  body  came  up  for  consideration. 
But  it  was  decided  at  that  time  that  it 
was  not  advisable  to  locate  lands  at 
present. 

Subsequently,  however,  on  the  ninth 
day  of  March,  the  Saints,  having  received 
further  offers  of  land  in  Illinois  and 
Iowa,  called  another  public  meeting  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  go  and  exam- 
ine the  lands  offered.  In  Iowa,  the 
people  and  officers  of  the  Territory 
expressed  a  kindly  feeling  toward  the 
exiled  Saints.  The  Governor  of  Iowa — 
Lucas— had  known  the  Saints  in  Ohio, 
and  testified  to  Dr.  Galland  that  the 
Mormon  people,  when  they  were  in 
Ohio,  were  good  and  virtuous  citizens, 
and  he  respected  them  as  such  now,  and 
would  treat  them  accordingly,  should 
they,  or  any  part  of  them,  decide  to 
settle  in  his  Territory.  In  conversation 
with  Dr.  Galland,  Isaac  Van  Allen,  Esq., 
Attorney  General  for  the  same  Territory, 
gave  him  to  understand  that  he  would, 
so  far  as  within  his  power,  protect  the 
Mormon  people  from  insult  and  injury. 
It  was  these  assurances  of  sympathy  and 
protection  which  led  to  a  reconsideration 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  former  confer- 
ence, and  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  the  lands  offered. 
But  little  or  nothing,  was  ever  done  by 
this  committee. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  April,  1839, 
Joseph  joined  the  Church  at  Quincy, 
after  a  cruel  imprisonment  of  over  five 
months.  We  need  not  stop  to  under- 
take a  description  of  the  scenes  of  this 
exiled  people,  welcoming  their  youthful 
Prophet  into  their  midst,  after  such  trials 
as  they  had  passed  through,  in  which  the 
strength  of  each  man's  soul,   and  love 
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for  his  brethren  had  been  tested.  They 
had  seen  him  and  his  fellow  prisoners 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  a  merciless 
enemy,  and  knew  that  a  court  martial  of 
the  Missouri  State  militia  had  condemned 
him  and  his  companions  to  be  shot  in 
the  public  square  at  Far  West.  They 
had  seen  him  and  his  fellow  prisoners 
torn  away  from  their  parents  and  families, 
and  their  people,  under  circumstances 
the  most  distressing.  They  had  been 
told  by  the  haughty  commander-in-chief 
of  the  mob  militia  forces,  which  infested 
Far  West — that  the  doom  of  their  leaders 
was  sealed,  and  they  need  not  expect, 
nor  even  let  it  enter  into  their  hearts 
that  they  would  be  permitted  to  see  them 
again.  Many  of  them  had  seen  him 
chained  like  a  felon, standing  before  unjust 
judges,  whose  hearts  were  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  hatred  towards  him.  Con- 
trary to  every  principle  of  justice,  he  was 
sent  tg  languish  in  prison  in  the  midst  of 
his  enemies;  while  they  themselves,  with 
bursting  hearts  and  blinding  tears,  were 
compelled  to  sign  away  their  lands  and 
homes  at  the  point  of  the  musket  and 
flee  from  the  Christian  State  of  Missouri, 
under  the  exterminating  order  issued  by 
Governor  Boggs.  Yet  in  all  these  trials 
— from  the  dangers  of  the  murderous 
militia  camps,  from  the  malice  of  cor- 
rupt courts,-  and  the  injustice  of  drunken 
juries,  and  at  last,  from  the  prison's 
gloom,  a  kind  Providence  had  delivered 
him,  and  he  was  again  in  their  midst. 
Again  with  them  to  still  their  fears,  and 
direct  their  movements! 

His  presence  was  the  signal  for  action. 
He  arrived  in  Quincy  on  the  twenty- 
third,  and  the  day  following/he  called 
and  presided  over  a  conference,  at  which, 
in  connection  with  Bishop  Knight  and 
Alanson  Ripley,  he  was  appointed  to  go 
to  Iowa  to  select  a  place  for  the  gather- 
ing of  the  exiled  Saints.  The  conference 
also  advised  the  brethren,  who  could  do 
so,  to  go  to  Commerce  and  locate  in  Dr. 
Galland's  neighborhood. 

On  the  first  of  May  the  committee  pur- 
chased a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  acres,  for  which  they  agreed  to  pay 
•  five  thousand  dollars;  also  another  and  a 
larger  farm  of  Dr.  Galland  for  nine  thou- 


sand dollars.  The  committee  desired 
that  these  farms  should  be  deeded  to 
Alanson  Ripley,  but  Sidney  Rigdon, 
manifesting  a  rather  sour  disposition,  said 
that  no  committee  should  control  any 
property  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with. 
So  the  purchase  made  of  Dr.  Gal- 
land was  deeded  to  Rigdon's  son-in-law, 
G.  W.  Robinson,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  should  deed  it  to  the  Church  as 
soon  as  they  had  paid  for  it  according  to 
the  contract.  This  was  the  first  pur- 
chase of  lands  made  in  Commerce,  and 
the  place  is  thus  described  by  Joseph: 

When  I  made  the  purchase  of  White  and 
Galland,  there  was  one  stone  house,  three  frame 
houses,  and  two  block  houses,  which  constituted 
the  whole  city  of  Commerce. 

This  small  collection  of  houses  was 
immediately  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  scattered  between  them  and  what 
afterwards  became  the  south  part  of  the 
city  of  Nauvoo,  were  one  stone  and  three 
log  houses.  It  was  one  of  these  humble 
dwellings  that  Joseph  moved  to  on  the 
tenth  of  May,  1839.  Back  some  distance 
from  the  river,  however,  were  other 
dwellings  scattered  over  the  country, 
one  of  which  was  the  home  of  Daniel  H. 
Wells,  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the 
district  of  Commerce,  and  since  a  prom- 
inent leader  in  the  Church.  A  photo- 
engraving of  his  house  will  be  found  as 
the  frontispiece  to  this  number  of  the 
magazine.  The  house  is  still  standing, 
though  time,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance 
at  the  engraving,  will  soon  have  pre- 
vailed against  it,  and  in  a  few  more 
months  or  years,  this  only  remaining 
relic  of  Commerce  will  have  fallen  into 
ruins.  The  matter  of  fact  person,  with 
but  little  regard  for  it  as  a  relic  of  the 
past,  will  be  inclined  to  say,  "It  wont 
be  much  of  a  loss."  But  as  I  was  turn- 
ing to  leave  it,  after  getting  a  photograph 
view  of  it,  and  cast  a  long,  lingering 
look  behind  at  it,  an  involuntary  prayer 
sprang  from  the  heart  to  the  lips,  that 
the  old,  half  tumbled  down  log  house, 
whose  roof  had  sheltered  one  of  God's 
noble  men,  who  had  opened  his  heart  in 
common  with  men  of  like  character,  to 
receive* and  assist  an  exiled  and  destitute 
people — might  remain  standing  until  the 
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Saints  should  return  to  rebuild  the  waste 
places.  And  grant,  O,  thou  Great  God, 
that  the  lives  of  those  men  who  began  in 
this  place  and  did  build  a  city  and  a 
temple  to  Thy  name,  may  be  preserved 
to  return,  and  witness  the  rebuilding  of 
the  city  their  enemies  have  wrecked! 
But  to  return  to  Joseph's  further  descrip- 
tion of  Commerce: 

The  place  was  literally  a  wilderness.  The 
land  was  mostly  covered  with  trees  and  bushes, 
and  much  of  it  was  so  wet  that  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  a  footman  could  get  through, 
and  totally  impossible  for  teams.  Commerce 
was  unhealthy,  very  few  could  live  there;  but 
believing  that  it  might  become  a  healthy  place 
by  the  blessing  of  heaven  to  the  Saints,  and  no 
more  eligible  place  presenting  itself,  I  considered 
it  wisdom  to  make  an  attempt  to  build  up  a 
city. 

Having  spoken  of  the  first  purchase  of 
land  at  Commerce  it  may  not  be  amiss 
here  to  say  that  subsequently  more 
extensive  purchases  were  made  of  Dr. 
Galland,  Hubbard,  Wells,  Hotchkiss,  and 
others.  Considerable  difficulty  and 
embarrassment  to  Joseph  personally 
and  to  the  Church  arose  over  misunder- 
standings about  the  Hotchkiss  land 
purchase.  Hotchkiss  sold  to  Joseph 
for  the  Church  upwards  of  five  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  Commerce,  for  which  he 
was  to  receive  fifty-three  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars,  half  to  be  paid  in  ten 
years,  and  the  remainder  in  twenty  years. 
This  amount  was  secured  to  Hotchkiss 
&  Company  by  two  notes,  one  payable 
in  ten  years  and  the  other  in  twenty, 
signed  by  Joseph  Smith,  Hyrum,  and 
Sidney  Rigdon.  The  difficulty  connected 
with  this  extensive  land  purchase  arose 
from  some  exchanges  that  were  made  of 
property  in  the  east,  by  some  of  the 
Saints,  for  its  equivalent  in  value  in  land 
out  of  the  Hotchkiss  purchase  in  Com- 
merce; but  this  matter  was  finally  ami- 
cably settled. 

The  terms  on  which  Dr.  Galland  let 
the  Church  have  lands  were  extremely 
advantageous  to  the  Saints.  He  sold  at 
a  reasonable  rate,  and  on  long  credit, 
that  the  people  might  not  be  distressed 
in  paying  for  the  inheritance  they  pur- 
chased. In  addition  to  the  first  purchase, 


he  exchanged  lands  with  the  Saints  in 
the  vicinity  of  Commerce  for  lands  in 
Missouri, to  the  value  of  eighty  thousand 
dollars.  And  he  gave  them  a  good  title 
to  the  same.  He  is  described  as  a  man  of 
literary  attainments  and  extensive  infor- 
mation and  influence.  All  of  which  he 
used  for  the  good  of  the  exiled  Saints 
in  giving  them  a  character  among  his 
friends.  Finally  he  joined  the  Church, 
thus  casting  his  lot  with  the  exiled  people 
he  had  assisted,  and  from  that  time  until 
his  death  partook  of  their  joys  and  their 
sorrows;  shared  their  fortunes  and  re- 
verses. 

In  addition  to  these  land  purchases 
the  Church  made  others.  Some  of  them 
even  more  extensive  than  those  already 
mentioned.  The  village  of  Nashville,  in 
Lee  County,  Iowa,  and  twenty  thousand 
acres  of  land  adjoining  was  bought, 
though  upon  what  terms  the  purchase 
was  made,  cannot  be  learned.  Another 
purchase  also  in  Iowa  was  made  by 
Bishop  Knight,  and  a  settlement  was 
started  there,  called  Zarahemla,  which  was 
opposite  Nauvoo.  This  place  was  organ- 
ized into  a  Stake  of  Zion,but  in  January, 
1842,  the  Stake  organization  was  discon- 
tinued; though  Zarahemla  continued  as 
an  organized  branch  of  the  Church. 

Stakes  of  Zion  in  the  following  year 
were  organized  at  Lima,  in  Illinois;  also 
at  Quincy,  in  Adams  County,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Saints  who  continued 
there.  Another  Stake  was  organized  at 
Columbus,  in  Adams  County,  Illinois, 
known  as  Mount  Hope  Stake;  besides 
these  Stakes,  branches  of  the  Church 
were  organized  in  various  parts  of  Lee 
County,  Iowa,  and  Adams  and  Han- 
cock Counties,  Illinois.  But  as  Nauvoo 
rose  from  the  swamps  and' underbrush 
of  the  settlement  of  Commerce  and 
vicinity,  and  under  the  industry  and 
enterprise  of  the  Saints,  and  the  bless- 
ings of  a  kindly  disposed  Providence, 
into  a  healthy,  beautiful,  and  prosperous 
commercial  and  manufacturing  city, these 
Stake  organizations  in  the  surrounding 
country  were  discontinued,  and  Nauvoo 
became  the  one  great  gathering  place 
of  the  Saints. 

B.  H  Roberts. 
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The  ravages  of  time  have  plowed  deep 
furrows,  and  the  storms  of  ages  have 
battered  deep  lines  in  these  ruins  of  stately 
edifices  and  terraced  walls  that  remain 
silent,  sorrowful  reminders  of  the  heroic 
struggles  of  a  dead  people.  A  people 
who  found  refuge  in  towns,  villages  and 
caves,  amid  rock-ribbed  cliffs,  deep, 
shadowy  gorges,  and  rugged  mountain 
fastnesses. 

They  are  voiceless,  and  yet  how  elo- 
quently they  speak  of  the  dead  past, 
ever  reminding  the  living  that,  "to-day 
we  are,  to-morrow  we  die."  Go  where 
you  may  throughout  Canton  Galiana 
you  will  find  the  mute  monument  and 
tread  upon  the  ashes  of  vanished  races! 
On  mountain  tops,  among  huge  vol- 
canic boulders  and  riven  granite  blocks; 
in  the  glare  of  the  noon-day  sun  beat- 
ing on  exposed  ridges,  or  down  in  the 
gloom  of  deep  and  winding  box  canons; 
in  ravines,  by  rivulets  and  rivers,  brooks 
and  springs;  in  the  valleys,  nooks  and 
corners,  high  on  peaks  and  amid  barren 
rocks — everywhere  throughout  this  mys- 
terious region  one  gazes  in  amazement 
on  the  ruins  of  town,  village  and  hamlet, 
where  the  palace  moulders  beside  the 
hut,  while  their  builders  sleep  beneath 
decaying  heaps. 

Follow  the  windings  of  myriads  of 
ravines  locked  in  the  bosom  of  the 
mother  of  mountains,  and  behold  thou- 
sands of  terraced  walls  that  once  retained 
every  yard  of  productive  soil  throughout 
this  vast  mountainous  region.  Think 
of  them  and  their  builders,  compute  the 
numbers  of  the  one,  then  estimate  the 
numbers  of  the  other.  The  walls  remain, 
rising  in  some  instances  in  regular  lines, 
one  above  another,  from  thirty  to  sixty 
feet  apart;  but  where  are  their  builders? 
Who  were  they?  When  did  they  live? 
When  did  they  die? 

Speechless,  yet  full  of  strange  linger- 
ing voices,  telling  of  mysterious  shadows 
hanging. over  the  once  stately  structures 
and  vine-clad  gardens;  while  fallen  signal 
stations,  found  at  elevated  points  and 
high  ridges,  speak  of  dangers  that  beset 


a  hunted  and  persecuted  people.  The 
little  stone  pile  near  the  more  imposing 
heap,  marks  the  grave,  perhaps,  of  one 
who  fell  at  his  post  of  duty,  while  flash- 
ing intelligence  of  approaching  danger 
to  kindred  and  friends.  Down  in  the 
peaceful  valley  the  hum  of  industry  from 
garden  and  field,  and  the  joyous  laughter 
of  innocent  childhood  are  hushed  by  the 
battle  cry  of  the  coming  foe;  and  women 
and  children,  the  aged  and  the  weak, 
seek  refuge  and  safety  in  caves  hard  by, 
that  are  held  in  the  embrace  of  towering 
cliffs,  whose  frowning  walls  encircle  en- 
chanted nooks  and  afford  the  only  ap- 
proach to  each  cavern  retreat. 

Silent  and  solemn  lie  now  in  repose 
those  beautiful  vales,  clad  with  flowers 
that  thrive  in  the  shade  of  cherry,  cedar, 
juniper  and  pine,  upon  whose  branches 
hang  lovingly  the  grape  and  hop-vine, 
intermingled  with  the  modest  morning- 
glory.  Once,  aye,  many  times  those 
vales  have  been  drenched  with  human 
blood.  Fatal  arrows  bearing  the  mes- 
sage of  death,  have  sped  from  peaks 
and  crags  above,  while  hosts  with  battle 
axes  all  dripping,  fought  hand  to  hand  in 
the  valley  below,  contesting  every  inch 
leading  to  the  walled  mouth  of  the  cave. 
Within,  wives  and  children  moaned  and 
wept  and  prayed,  as  husbands  and  fathers 
and  brothers  beat  back  the  foe  or  fell 
bleeding  beneath  their  cruel  blows  be- 
yond the  range  of  shielding  arrows,  sped 
from  the  perforated  wall,  which  closed 
the  mouth  of  the  protecting  cave. 

Fiercely  the  oft-repeated  battle  raged. 
The  attacking  party  fighting  for  plun- 
der and  revenge;  the  attacked  for  life 
and  liberty.  The  former  outnumbers 
the  latter  a  hundred  to  one.  Yet  victory 
for  the  blood-thirsty  can  be  found  only 
behind  the  thick  cement  wall,  blocking 
the  mouth  of  the  rock-bound  cavern. 
There  is  but  one  opening  large  enough 
to  admit  a  human  being;  the  others, 
sloped  to  various  angles,  are  port-holes, 
commanding  within  range,  the  valley  be- 
low. No  attack  can  be  made  from  above, 
neither  from  the  right  nor  left,  because 
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solid  rock  walls  rise  there  perpendicu- 
larly a  hundred  feet  or  more.  The 
enemy,  therefore,  numerous  and  strong, 
enter  boastfully  the  mouth  of  that  fatal 
valley.  With  determination  they  advance 
fiercely,  but  how  their  numbers  dwindle 
as  the  battle  ground  narrows  towards  the 
cave.  How  they  stumble,  and  fall,  and 
die,  as  forth  fly  arrows  and  sling- 
stones  from  every  overhanging  ledge 
and  rock-ribbed  ravine;  while  from  cliffs, 
roll  down  huge  boulders  to  crush  and 
kill.  But  still  the  melting  throng  struggles 
on  and  reaches  the  flanking  walls  leading 
up  to  the  cave.  Behold  them  fade  away 
as  fierce  anger  wastes  them  under  a  cross 
fire;  a  fire  from  front,  and  a  fire  from 
rear!  The  battle  is  ended;  and  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  touch  with 
golden  lights  the  valley,  now  paved  with 
human  bodies  and  soaked  with  human 
blood. 

Later,  as  the  pale  gleams  of  the  moon 
cast  ghastly  shadows  among  the  stiffening 
forms,  all  stark  and  cold,  in  that  valley 
of  death,  are  heard  the  sighs  and  moans 
of  one  whose  husband,  pierced  to  the 
heart,  fell  bleeding  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cave.  Without  was  death!  Within  was 
anguish,  wringing  from  the  stricken  wife's 
eyes  hot  tears, that  fell  on  the  cold  cavern 
floor  like  blighting  midnight  dews. 

Through  the  rent  his  life  stream  flowed 
out,  setting  his  spirit  free  to  roam  where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling;  but 
she,  stricken  with  a  wound  more  cruel, 
lives  on,  while  the  shaft,  thrice  poison- 
dipped,  festers,  and  frets,  and  galls  a 
wound  that  never  heals,  but  racks  with 
ceaseless  pain  worse  than  the  agonies  of 
a  thousand  deaths.  Bereft  of  mental 
and  physical  anguish,  motionless,  pain- 
less, with  glazed  eye,  sealed  heart,  and 
cold  lips  that  answered  not,  a  heap  of 
emotionless,  unresponsive  clay  was  he: 
but  she,  with  heart-strings  stretched  over 
the  key-board  of  human  misery,  throbbed 
and  thrilled  in  every  fibre;  as  deathless 
woe,  ceaseless  and  intense,  swept  the 
inmost  depths  of  her  trembling  soul, 
while  mutely  waiting  through  the  weary 
watch  of  what  seemed  an  endless  night. 
Robed  in  the  weeds  of  widowhood — a 
queen  of  despair,  she  sat  listlessly  gazing 


on  flitting  forms,  traced  by  her  fever- 
wrought  mind  on  the  polished  walls  of 
her  many-roomed,  but  now  desolate  sub- 
terranean home. 

Out  from  the  gloom  of  mysterious 
shadows,  hanging  around  the  huge  Olio, 
which  stood  majestically  between  the 
outer  room  and  the  closed  mouth  of  the 
cavern  retreat,  she  beheld  strange  mock- 
ing figures  begotten  by  despair — gen- 
dered by  wakeless  nightmare.  The 
memory  of  her  dead  husband,  whose 
hands  had  aided  in  weaving  the  long, 
pliant  saccaton  grasses,  around  which, 
plastic  cement  fixed  the  circling  form 
of  the  huge  Olio,  was  powerless  to  dis- 
pel,the  hideous  figures,  grim-visaged  and 
hateful,  that  hung  around  the  monument 
of  his  perseverance  and  skill.  Tremb- 
ling and  aghast,  she  turned  her  tear- 
washed  eyes  to  the  polished  wall  of  her 
cavern  palace  and  read  the  picture  and 
sign  writings  there,  the  recorded  pro- 
phecy of  woes  now  realized. 

As  if  seeking  relief  from  these  fiercely 
glaring  words  of  now  fulfilled  prophetic 
record,  she  fixed  her  gaze  on  the  black- 
ened vault  of  the  fire-lit  cave  house,  and 
there  traced  faint  lines  indicating  the 
size  and  shape  of  cement  rooms  once 
extending  from  floor  to  ceiling.  But 
they  correspond  not  with  those  fast 
crumbling  away  from  the  rock-arched 
ceiling  of  the  cave.  They  are  the  lines 
drawn  ages  since,  when  first  her  progeni- 
tors began  to  wander  from  the  righteous- 
ness of  a  just  God,  and  in  consequence 
sought  refuge  from  the  wrath  of  man. 
Thus  the  gloomy  memory  of  the  awful 
past  joined  hands  with  the  realities  of 
the  bloody  present,  and  the  grief-stricken 
woman  staggered  beneath  the  weight  of 
accumulated  misery,  as  she  groped  her 
way  to  midnight  darkness  gathering  in 
the  far  recesses  of  the  gloomy  cave.  As 
she  passed  through  various  rooms,  the 
fragrance  of  cedar  lintals,  over  doors 
and  windows,  once  again  brought  back 
the  overpowering  memory  of  him,  whose 
hands  had  assisted  in  fixing  them  there 
in  place  of  others  decayed;  and  she 
rushed  by  or  trod  upon  sleeping  forms 
which,  in  tired  slumber,  were  as  dumb 
brutes;     without     compassion,     without 
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sympathy,  neither  themselves  mourning 
nor  caring  for  those  who  did. 

The  anguish  of  her  soul  swept  the 
chords  of  her  heart  like  a  rude  thorn, 
and  she  fled  from  her  fellow-beings  as  if 
they  were  vipers.  Her  idol  had  per- 
ished, and  all  things  before  lovely  had 
become  hateful,  so  that  in  her  misery  she 
Sought  darkness  that  she  might  not  see, 
silence  that  she  might  not  hear.  Vet  in 
the  gloom  she  still  saw,  amid  silence  still 
heard.  Turning  her  eyes  back  towards  the 
rising  sun  and  to  him,  whose  death  to  her 
was  the  sunset  of  life,  she  gazed  on  the 
gleams  of  the  morning  light,  struggling 
through  those  fatal  portholes;  and  as  the 
golden  threads  traced,  on  the  ceiling  of 
the  cave,  words  of  hope,  of  peace,  and 
of-  reunion,  a  smile  played  around  the 
pain-drawn  lines  of  her  pale  face.  And 
as  the  black  night  with  gloomy  shadows 
fled  before  the  king  of  day,  so  hope  with 
his  bright  wand  drove  despair  from  the 
grief-stricken  heart.  Back  to  the  light, 
and  straightway  through  death,  back  to 
to  life,  the  angel  of  Mercy  led  her  unfal- 
tering steps.  Threading  her  way  once 
more  among  the  sleeping  forms  of  her 
kindred  and  friends,  she  stood  again 
beside  the  Olio,  upon  whose  circling 
walls  the  morning  light  now  weaves 
happy    promises,   just     where     hideous 


forms  wrote  before  despair.  At  her  feel 
the  broken  mill,  the  half-pan  h<d  corn, 
tin-  splintered  arrow,  tin-  springless bow. 

A  fond  lingering  look  on  all  that  spoke 

of  by-gone    days,  of  hopes  and   f< 

joys   and  pains,  of  safety  and  dangers,  of 

life  and  death;  then  stepping  quickly  to 

the  closed  entrance  of  the  living  tomb, 
she  rolled  back  the  mighty  stone  and 
passed  beyond.  Wildly  at  first,  then 
calmly,  she  gazed  without  emotion,  on 
the  garden  field  of  carnage,  nor  heeded 
the  dead  there  heaped  in  windrows. 

As  mountain  breezes  cooled  her  throb- 
bing temples  and  she  looked  on  timber- 
clad  hills,  green  sloping  ridges,  vine- 
covered,  flower-decked  glens,  golden- 
hued,  tower-crowned  rocks,  and  the 
beautiful  valley  through  which  quietly 
flows  the  upper  Rio  Verde,  a  strange 
light  gathered  in  her  dark  eyes  and  her 
pale  lips  murmured:  "Enchanted  land; 
earthly  Paradise;  a  heaven,  made  by  man 
to  me  a  hell,  farewell!"  Like  a  ray- of 
light,  true  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  sped 
from  yonder  cliff  the  dove-pinioned 
arrow.  Aimed  by  the  quivering  hand 
of  compassionless  Hate,  loving  Mercy 
guided  the  arrow  that  pierced  the  heart 
and  opened  the  door  for  the  Nephite 
wife  to  join  her  Nephite  husband.  One 
in  life!    One  in  death!      Moses  Thatcher. 
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It  depends,  of  course,  on  how  one 
looks  at  a  man.  That  was  the  reflection 
of  a  Washington  Sfar  reporter,  as  he 
stood  before  a  case  forming  a  part  of  the 
exhibits  in  the  section  of  foods  at  the 
National  Museum.  The  contents  of  the 
case  showed  one  what  a  hundred  and 
fifty-four  pound  man  appears  like  from 
the  chemist's  point  of  view.  In  other 
words,  a  supposititious  man  five  feet  eight 
inches  high,  weighing  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  pounds,  had  been  passed  through 
the  chemist's  laboratory,  and  divided  and 
subdivided  into  his  ultimate  elements. 
There  stood  all  these  elements  and  chemi- 
cal compounds  in  glass  jars,  properly 
labeled.     All    of    the    man    was    there, 


except  the  subtile  breath  of  life,  which 
in  some  way  escapes  before  the  chemist 
can  get  it  corked  up  in  a  jar  and  labeled. 
Hence,  as  this  important  element  is 
lacking,  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  a 
man  that  would  amount  to  anything  out 
of  the  contents  of  these  jars.  The  case 
of  exhibits  forms  a  pajjj  of  a  series  being 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Romyn  Hitchcock,  curator  of  the  section, 
and  which,  when  complete,  will  illustrate, 
not  only  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
human  body,  but  the  daily  income  and 
expenditure  of  the  body,  based  upon  the 
results  of  analyses  made  by  Professor  W. 
O.  Atwater. 

The  story  or  meaning  of  the  exhibits 
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is  told  so  plainly  by  the  different  sizes  of 
the  jars  and  the  graphic  and  explicit 
statements  of  the  labels,  that  it  can  be 
easily  understood,  even  by  one  who 
knows  little  or  nothing  of  chemistry. 
The  first  series  of  exhibits  represent  the 
thirteen  elements  which  a  large  label 
informs  you  enter  into  the  chemical  com- 
pounds of  which  our  bodies  are  made. 
Five  of  these  are  gases  and  eight  solid 
substances.  The  oxygen  is  shown  in  a  jar 
with  a  label,  which  states  that  the  weight 
of  oxygen  in  a  man  weighing  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  pounds  is  ninety-seven 
pounds.  This  jar,  which  would  hold 
about  a  gallon,  represents  only  one  ten- 
thousandth  part  of  the  oxygen  of  a  man 
of  that  weight.  If  the  ninety-seven 
pounds  of  oxygen  were  set  free  from  the 
body,  it  would  fill  a  space  of  one  thou- 
sand and  ninety  cubic  feet.  The  oxygen 
is  the  great  supporter  of  combustion  in 
the  system. 

The  next  jar  represents  the  fifteen 
pounds  of  hydrogen  going  to  make  up 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  pound 
man.  This  amount  of  hydrogen  set  free 
would  fill  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  cubic  feet,  and  the  jar  represents 
only  one  ten-thousandth  of  the  whole 
amount.  Another  jar  or  bottle,  having 
a  capacity  of  a  little  over  a  quart,  repre- 
sents the  three  pounds  and  thirteen 
ounces  of  nitrogen  found  in  the  imagi- 
nary man.  This  nitrogen,  if  free,  would 
fill  forty-eight  and  three-tenth  cubic 
feet.  Another  small  bottle  contains, 
combined  with  calcium,  the  three  and 
five-tenth  ounces  of  fluorine,  and  another 
jar  contained  one-tenth  of  the  four 
ounces  of  chlorine  to  be  found  in  the 
man.  Chlorine  is  one  of  the  constituents 
of  bleaching  powder.  After  the  jar  of 
chlorine  was  put  in  the  case  the  stopper 
was  blown  out,  and  the  gas  bleached  all 
the  tinted  labels  in  the  case. 

Thus  the  elements  of  the  human  body 
are  shown  to  comprise  five  gases,  exist- 
ing in  such  quantities  as,  if  they  were  set 
free,  would  fill  a  space  of  about  four 
thousand  cubic  feet,  which,  if  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  seventy-five 
cents  a  thousand,  at  the  usual  discount 
for    promptness,    would   amount  to   six 


dollars.  If  the  gases  of  a  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four  pound  man  began  to 
expand,  and  expanded  to  their  utmost, 
the  man  would  fill  a  large  room  or  hall. 
The  Hall  of  Representatives,  commod- 
ious as  it  is,  could  hold  only  a  few  men 
in  the  gaseous  state. 

The  next  series  of  jars  or  exhibits 
represents  the  solids  of  the  body.  First, 
there  is  the  carbon,  represented  by  a 
solid  cube  of  charcoal  weighing  thirty- 
one  pounds.  If  a  man  had  to  take  his 
carbon  out  and  carry  it  around  with  him 
in  a  basket  all  day,  he  would  be  pretty 
tired  at  night.  Yet  every  man,  million- 
aire or  tramp,  is  weighed  down  with  a 
load  of  carbon,  which,  if  coined  into 
diamonds,  would  enable  him  to  rival  the 
splendors  of  Monte  Cristo.  Then  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  pound  man 
yielded  one  pound  twelve  ounces  of 
phosphorus,  and  three  and  five-tenth 
ounces  of  sulphur.  After  the  gases,  the 
carbon,  the  phosphorus,  and  sulphur 
have  been  extracted  from  the  man,  there 
is  nothing  left  of  him  but  metals.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  metal  exists  in  the 
human  body  in  such  paying  quantities  as 
to  offer  inducements  to  mining  com- 
panies, still  one  would  be  surprised  to 
look  into  this  case  and  see  how  much  a 
man  is  weighted  down  with  various 
metallic  substances. 

First,  there  is  iron,  of  which  the  aver- 
age man  described  carries  one-tenth  of 
an  ounce  in  his  system.  This  quantity  is 
shown  in  the  exhibit  in  the  form  of  iron 
wire.  The  metal  with  which  the  body  is 
most  abundantly  provided  is  calcium, the 
basis  of  lime,  of  which  the  man,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  resolved  into  his 
chemical  constituents,  yielded  three 
pounds  and  thirteen  ounces.  This  is  a 
yellowish  metal  and  the  amount  obtained 
is  shown  in  a  cube  about  three  inches 
high.  A  little  block  of  magnesium,  a 
silver-hued  metal,  weighing  one  and 
eight-tenth  ounces,  and  then  two  and 
eight-tenth  ounces  of  potassium  were 
taken  from  the  man,  and  all  that  re- 
mained was  a  little  quantity  of  sodium, 
weighing  two  and  six-tenth  ounces. 
The  weights  of  the  chemical  elements  in 
the  body  of  a  man  weighing  one  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty-four  pounds  are  summar- 
ized on  one  of  the  labels  as  follows: 

Oxygen,  97' so  pounds;  carbon,  31*10;  hydro- 
gen, iv-";  nitrogen,  3'8o;  calcium,  3'8o;  phos- 
phorus, 1.7V,  chlorine,  0*25;  flourine,  o'aa;  sul- 
phur, 0.22;  potassium,  018;  sodium,  016 
magnesium,  o'n;  iron,  o-oi.  Total,  154  pounds. 

This,  however,  is  only  one  way  that 
the  chemist  has  of  looking  at  a  man. 
These  elements  arc  chemically  combined 

with  each  other,  forming  numerous  com- 
pounds, and  another  series  in  the  same 
case  represents  the  result  obtained  by 
resolving  another  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  pound  man  into  his  principal  chemi- 
cal compounds.  First,  there  are  two 
large  jars  of  water,  containing  together 
nintey-six  pounds  or  forty-six  quarts. 
Then  another  large  jar  represents  the 
proteine  compounds,  of  which  the  man 
yielded  twenty-four  pounds.  The  next 
in  order  of  quantity  are  the  fats,  weigh- 


ing twenty-three  pounds;  the  mineral 
salts,  weighing  ten  pounds  thirteen  ounces; 
and  the  carbohydrates,  starch  and  sugar, 
weighing  three  ounces.  Among  the 
proteine  compounds  appears  hemoglobin, 
the  red  coloring  matter  of  the  blood, 
and  which  serves  to  carry  and  distribute 

the  oxygen  from  the  lungs  to  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body.  Two  little  vials 
contain  protagon  and  lecithin,  substances 
found  in  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and 
nerves.  Then  there  is  a  pound  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  eight  and  one-fourth 
pounds  of  phosphate  of  lime,  seven 
ounces  of  fluoride  of  calcium,  six  ounces 
of  phosphate  of  magnesia,  six  ounces  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  five  ounces  of 
chloride  of  potassium.  That  exhausted 
the  man  with  which  the  chemist  started. 

The  rays  of  happiness,  like  the  rays  of 
light,  are  colorless  unless  broken. 
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The  full  moon  rose  over  the  far  line 
of  the  quiet  water,  lapping  wave  upon 
wave,  up  the  white  beach,  its  murmuring 
and  splashing  waves  dying  softly  away 
in  whispers.  The  stars  multiplied  to  view 
and  their  images  were  repeated  upon 
the  water.  The  beach  was  destitute  of 
verdure,  a  long,  bare  stretch  of  glisten- 
ing sand,  strewn  with  shells  and  sea 
weed,  but  here  was  the  landing,  and  the 
hotel,  and,  despite  the  dreary  back- 
ground, here,  too,  were  often  scenes  of 
entertainment,  pleasure  and  romance. 

All  day  the  hot  sun,  kept  indoors  those 
who  could  afford  such  choice,  and  only 
the  boatmen  and  their  fellow-laborers 
trod  the  burning  sand.  But  at  night  when 
this  ruder  element  was  enjoying  rest  in 
preference,  others  walked  the  beach  or 
promenaded  the  hotel  verandahs,  and  at 
intervals,  danced  the  hours  away.  The 
tide  came  rolling  softly  in,  over  the  yet 
warm  sand,  even  up  and  around  the 
massive  rock  pillars  on  which  the  hotel 
was  built.  Moonlight  spread  its  silver 
and  enchantment  across  the  waves,  and 
one  after  another  paused  in  the  prom- 


enade to  lean  over  the  railing  and  gaze 
upon  the  lovely  scene.  A  sound  of  music 
from  within  soon  drew  guest  after  guest 
to  the  hall,  and  the  dancing  began. 

Unmindful  of  lights,  of  throng  or  waltz, 
quietly  enjoying  the  sweet  sound  as 
accompaniment  to  the  beautiful  sight 
before  her,  sat  a  young  girl.  Slender 
and  dark,  a  beauty  and  an  heiress,  yet 
indifferent  to,  or  unconscious  of  these 
advantages,  a  modest,  thoughtful,  pen- 
sive girl.  Thoughts  of  wealth  or  ambi- 
tion had  never  stirred  her  mind,  neither 
had  care  or  distress  weighed  upon  her 
spirit;  only  a  child  in  the  hearts  of  her 
parents,  but  to  all  others  almost  a  woman. 
She  had  not  missed  the  others,  so  used 
was  she  to  solitude,  thought  and  books; 
her  world  encompassed  by  the  walls  of 
home,  her  resources  only  those  of  nature. 
Her  days  were  spent  just  where  she 
chose;  awhile  in  the  city,  a  f<jw  weeks  at 
the  rancho,  or  at  the  landing,  her  father 
owning  a  hotel  in  the  city  and  the  one  at 
the  latter  place.  Pansy,  they  called  her 
in  childhood;  for  her  father  said  her 
face  always  reminded  him  of  those  flow- 
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ers,  and  Pensee,  he  called  her  as  she 
grew  older  and  very  thoughtful.  It  was 
a  romantic  fancy  of  his,  and  he  loved, 
now  and  then  to  see  her  dressed  in  the 
royal  colors  of  those  flowers,  with  the 
curious  and  beautiful  gold  filagree  neck- 
lace, earrings  and  bracelets  of  Spanish 
workmanship;  and  she  wore  them  just  to 
please  him.  If  Pensee  had  admirers 
or  lovers,  she  was  unconscious  of  the 
fact;  her  heart  and  eyes  searched  book 
and  earth  and  sky,  for  beauty  only;  she 
had  not  stepped  beyond  that  realm  of 
life. 

If  Pensee  had  not  missed  anyone, 
someone  had  missed  her  and  came  along 
the  broad  verandah  to  where  she  sat, 
her  bare  arm  resting  on  the  railing,  and 
her  thoughtful  look  far  out  upon  the 
moon-lit  sea,  just  enough  of  its  glory 
beneath  the  verandah's  shade  to  make 
the  picture  more  like  a  vision  than  a 
reality.  He  studied  it  all  a  moment  and 
then  spoke:  "If  you  were  to  tell  me, 
Pensee,  what  you  are  thinking  of,  what 
might  it  be?"  She  looked  up  at  him  as 
she  might  have  done  to  her  mother, 
and  answered  him.  "Of  Mrs.  Heman's 
hymn: 

'Ave  Sanctissima, 

We  lift  our  souls  to  thee ; 
Ora  pro  vobis, 

'Tis  nightfall  on  the  sea.' 

"Will  you  sing  it,  PensSe?" 

She  sang  the  hymn  through,  and  he 
listened  to  the  prayer  as  it  had  never 
seemed  to  him  before.  His  lips  were 
tempted  to  join  her  sweet,  clear  voice, 
but  his  heart  checked  him,  love  dared 
not  yet  tread  too  close;  but  he  knew, 
artist  that  he  was,  that  he  would  always 
remember  that  one  picture  of  youth  and 
beauty,  robed  in  the  purple  and  gold  of 
a  flower,  of  a  queen,  in  the  still,  golden 
light,  and  the  pure  voice  blending  with 
the  ocean's  undertone.  "Have  I  seen 
aught  fairer  in  Italy?  No,  no  scene  so 
fair  as  this,  to  me." 

The  waves  rose  higher  against  and 
around  the  stone  pillars,  and  a  thought, 
if  it  were  safe  for  her,  came  in  his  mind. 
Undisturbed  by  his  quiet  presence,  Pen- 
see's  thoughts  were  again  reaching  far 
out  into  the  beautiful  realm  of  the  ideal, 


and  he  silently  watched  her,  following 
her  pensive  gaze  and  dreamed  too,  his 
heart  full.  The  long  barren  beach,  the 
far  away  cliffs  throwing  shadows  into  the 
depths,  the  long  line  of  low  shanties, 
where  the  boatmen  and  native  laborers 
lived,  the  piles  of  cargo,  rocking  or 
stranded  boats  and  the  tall  masted  ships, 
a  mile  away,  the  pier  and  hotel;  all 
became  one  complete  and  harmonious 
picture  to  him. 

What  made  it  so?  Pensee.  Someone 
stood  in  the  broad  hall,  midway  the  ver- 
andah's length,  thoughtfully  regarding 
the  two;  both  apparently  absorbed  in 
the  beauty  of  the  night — Pensee's  mother. 
"How  long,"  thought  he,  "will  this  last, 
this  dreamlike  existence,  these  lovely 
hours  wherein  I  study  the  enchantment  of 
spiritual  beauty,  perfect  while  I  am  silent, 
and  yet  it  might  be  broken  and  scattered 
by  a  word.  Could  I  win  myself  such  a 
place  in  her  thoughts  as  the  hymn  she 
sang?  Could  she  grow  to  look  for  my 
presence  as  she  lingers  here  for  the 
charm  of  the  twilight  and  the  water's 
voice?  If  Pensee  could  love  me,  she 
would  love  me  as  purely  as  she  does 
these.  Could  I  win  her  and  forever  be 
her  guardian  and  lover? 

The  music  died  away  for  the  while, 
and  the  throng  of  dancers  came  drifting 
back  to  the  moonlight.  Pensee  looked  up 
and  answered  her  mother's  inquiring  eyes 
with  a  tender  smile  as  she  drew  near  her. 
"Did  you  not  hear  the  music,  daughter?" 
"Yes,  mother,  all  of  it,  and  it  is  sweeter 
in  the  silence  and  the  moonlight  than  in 
there;  listen  and  look!"  and  Pensee 
slipped  her  hand  through  her  mother's 
arm  and  pointed  far  away,  while  again 
the  dreamy  waltz  mingled  with  the  voice 
of  the  sea. 

"Pensee,  dear,  your  birthday  is  near  at 
hand,  and  your  father  wishes  to  give  a 
grand  ball  in  your  honor,  at  the  hotel  in 
town;  would  that  be  pleasant  to  you?" 
"Only  in  that  it  would  please  him;  I 
would  be  happier  here  or  at  the  Rancho 
Hermoso"  (the  Ranch  Beautiful).  The 
mother  smiled  and  replied,  "At  the 
Rancho  Hermoso,  then;"  and  turning 
to  the  artist  asked,  "Shall  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  your  society  on  that  occa- 
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sion,  Mr.  Norton?"  "I  cannot  he  too 
grateful,  Madame." 

Friday  afternoon,  Pensee  was  to  go  to 
the  city  of  l.<>s  Angelos,  to  select  such 

articles  as  she  desired  for  the  coming 
event.  That  morning,  the  artist  handed 
her,  in  the  corridor,  a  boquet  of  pansies 
of  many  varieties,  some  pure  white.  Pen- 
sec  seemed  pleased  with  these  favorities 
of  her  father,  and  was  taking  them  to 
show  him,  when  he  met  her. 

"Ah,  very  beautiful,  my  dear,  and  now 
tell  me  Pensee  what  kind  of  a  dress  will 
my  darling  choose  to-day,  silk,  velvet,  or 
satin,  and  what  color?"  Pensee  pointed 
to  the  white,  gold  centered  pansies  and 
said,  "I  think  these  very  lovely,  papa,  if 
it  would  please  you  too?"  "Then  let  it 
be  satin,  dearie;  give  me  your  purse." 
Pensee  drew  from  her  pocket  a  beautiful 
little  article  wrought  in  lace-like  meshes 
of  threads  of  gold,  the  clasp  of  the  same 
pure  metal.  The  old  landlord  filled  it 
from  his  own  heavy  leathern  one,  and 
handed  it  back,  then  clasped  her  in  his 
arms.  "Ah,  my  little  Pensee,  would  I 
might  keep  thee  forever  a  child,  forever 
near  my  own  heart,  in  mine  own  keep- 
ing." "And  why  not,  papa?  I  shall 
never  wish  to  go  from  you.  I  could 
never  be  happy,  elsewhere."  He  kissed 
her  once  more.  "Who  knows — heaven 
grant  it;  there,  go  to  your  mother, 
dearie,"  and  he  hurried  away. 

The  fete  at  the  Rancho  Hermoso  was 
like  a  scene  in  fairy  land.  The  ancient 
trees  had  been  left  standing,  and  dotted 
the  broad  smooth  lawn,  bordered  by  a 
running  stream,  near  whose  fern-graced 
water-falls,  tiny. music  boxes  were  hidden. 
yEolian  harps  breathed  their  changeful 
strains  from  upper  windows,  the  stringed 
band  in  the  hall  called  alluringly  to  the 
dancers  straying  here  and  there,  lights 
sparkled  from  fountain  borders,  and 
twinkled  from  overhanging  boughs  and 
moonlight  lit  lawn  and  avenue.  Even 
the  orange  trees  in  their  white  and 
gold,  seemed  decked  in  harmony  with 
PenseVs  own  attire.  Very  beautiful 
she  looked  in  the  old  man's  eyes  as 
he  lovingly  watched  her;  and  more 
like  some  pure  spirit  she  seemed 
to  her  silent  lover,    as   her    thoughtful 


eyes  and  sweetly  pensive  face  revealed  a 
self-communing  amid  all  the  splendor 
and  joy. 

The  fete  was  over,  but  whether  at  the 
Rancho  Hermoso,  in  the  town  or  by  the 
sea,  the  artist  had  forgotten  his  vocation, 

so  many  years  his  faithful  love  and 
ambition,  and  now  lingered,  waiting  and 
hoping  ever  mar  Pensee.  One  evening 
they  sat  as  before,  looking  out  upon  the 
sea,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  lovely 
girl  was  growing  paler,  sadder,  more 
ethereal  day  by  day.  A  dull  pain  entered 
his  heart,  a  fear  that  Pensee  was  slipping 
away  from  those  she  loved  and  who 
adored  her.  "Does  she  know  it,  does 
she  reach  out  to  enter  that  unknown 
world?  What  is  it  in  the  mystic  that 
charms  and  lures  her  thoughts  away 
from  all  that  friends  can  say  or  do?"  He 
longed  to  break  the  spell  and  the  still- 
ness, and,  moving  nearer  to  her,  sang, 
what  he  would  have  said  in  words: 

Through  clearest  light  or  deepest  night 

One  prayer  of  hope  is  mine, 
The  treasure  of  a  heart  to  win, 

That  heart,  O,  love,  is  thine. 

Call  back  thy  thoughts  from  tinted  clouds 
That  hide  yon  wondrous  shore, 

And  let  me  take  thy  hand  in  mine, 
Thy  gift  forevermore. 

O,  thou  art  like  the  fairest  light 

E'er  lit  the  restless  sea, 
My  soul  were  darker  than  its  depths, 

Without  thy  love  to  me. 

When  he  finished,  Pensee  looked  up 
at  him,  and  understood,  slowly  at  first, 
then  fully.  He  feared  her  answer,  and 
entreated  her,  by  the  sanctity  of  his  own 
dreams  and  hopes,  to  trust  his  vows,  as 
though  he  made  them  to  a  Saint  in 
heaven.  Then  Pensee  answered  him, with 
the  same  calm  look,  as  though  love 
could  not  reach  her.  "I  would  not 
change  the  picture,  in  your  heart,  of  me; 
it  is  beautiful.  T  would  live  so  there 
forever;  yet,  remember  me  by  my  father's 
side,  I  shall  never  be  beside  another 
man,  I  cannot  divide  myself.  Life  is 
but  brief  for  me,  and  if  I  may  remember 
earth  where  I  shall  go,  I  will  remember 
you."  "Where  you  shall  go!  Pensee, 
you    are   but   dreaming."     Pensee    laid 
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her  hand  upon  her  heart  and  answered: 
"I  know,  the  signal  beats  so  loudly  here, 
ofttimes,  I  fear  my  mother  or  my  father 
will  hear  it."  "O,  Pens^e!  there  must 
be  hope  for  you,  health  and  life!  If  they 
will  let  me  share  their  faithful  care  of 
you,  will  that  plead  for  me?" 

Pens£e  walked  rapidly  from  him  to  her 
mother's  quiet  parlor.  Her  parents  rose 
to  meet  her  and  her  lover;  they  had 
guessed  the  truth,  for  she  was  deathly 
pale.  "Could  you  part  with  me?"  she 
asked,  jealous  of  losing  one  tithing  of 
their  love;  and,  scarcely  understanding, 
they  answered,  "Yes,  if  it  would  make 
you  happier."  Her  father's  arms  were 
around  her;  and,  as  her  lover  raised  her 
white  hand  to  his  lips,  PenseVs  head 
drooped  to  her  father's  shoulder. 


"Pensee,  child!  Has  she  fainted?"  cried 
her  mother.  When  the  grave  physician 
came,  they  learned  the  secret  of  PenseVs 
thoughtful,  pensive  life:  "Some  secret 
melancholy,  and  some  sudden  agitation; 
the  heart  has  long  been  affected,  it  is 
ended." 

Thus  the  young  life  so  like- a  waxen  taper, 
Glowing  serenely,  lighting  heart  and  hall, 

Wavered   and   vanished    before    love's    breath 
impassioned; 
Coldness  and  shadow  descending  over  all. 

Over  the  moonlit  path  upon  the  water, 

Did  the  pure  spirit  homeward  take  its  flight ; 

Dropping  earth's  joys  though  sweet,  for  holier 
tokens, 
Leaving  to  mem'ry  a  vision  lost  and  bright. 

Augusta  Joyce  Crocheron. 
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It  is  proposed  to  give  in  this  article, 
first,  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  church;  second,  a  state- 
ment of  its  doctrines  and  polity;  and 
third,  the  present  condition  of  the  church 
and  its  work  in  Utah: 

I.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
of  the  United  States  is  a  part  of  or  a 
branch  of  the  Church  of  England.  With 
the  exception  of  legislation,  in  regard  to 
which  each  is  independent,  the  two 
churches  are  practically  and  theoreti- 
cally one.  Therefore  a  history  of  the 
English  church  is  a  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican church. 

When  and  by  whom  ^  the  Christian 
church  was  established  in  the  British 
Isles,  is  not  positively  known.  But,  that 
it  existed  there  very  soon  after  the  age 
of  the  apostles,  and  that  it  was  brought 
by  disciples  of*  the  faith,  from  Asia 
through  Gaul,  and  that  its  existence 
there  was  unknown  to  the  church  of 
Rome  before  the  fifth  century,  are  well- 
authenticated  historical  facts.  In  the 
year  314,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the 
Bishop  of  York,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln attended  the  council  of  Aries  in 
Gaul;  which  council  was  not  summoned 
by  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 


Previous  to  the  invasion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  Britain  was  dotted  more  or  less 
with  Christian  churches,  and  the  country 
divided  into  bishoprics.  But  these  people 
being  pagans,  those  of  the  Christians 
who  were  not  destroyed,  were  driven 
back  into  the  fastnesses  of  Wales.  This 
was  the  position  of  things  at  the  close 
of  the  sixth  century.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
had  complete  possession  of  a  large  part 
of  the  island;  and  if  any  native  Britons 
still  remained,  they  were  not  allowed  to 
maintain  their  worship.  The  country 
was  practically  heathen,  though  the  old 
faith  still  kept  its  fires  burning  in  places, 
and  even  continued  visible  among  the 
pagan  invaders.  At  this  time,  Gregory, 
who  was  afterward  Bishop  of  Rome, 
happened  to  see  some  fair-haired  youths 
of  great  personal  beauty,  who  had  been 
taken  captives  of  war,  for  sale  in  the 
market-place  at  Rome.  When  he  was 
informed,  in  answer  to  his  inquiry,  that 
they  were  Angles,  "Ah,"  replied  he, 
"they  ought  to  be  called  angels."  When 
he  asked  the  name  of  the  king  of  their  • 
country,  and  was  told  "Aella,"  he  said, 
"Aella!  Allelujah,  Allelujah,  should  be 
sung  in  their  dominions."  He  himself 
was   earnestly    ambitious    to  go    on    a 
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missionary  tour  to  this  people;  but  they 
at  home  prevented,  for  they  wanted  to 
make  him  Bishop.  When  he  became 
the  head  of  the  church  of  Rome,  he 
still  remembered  his  "angels,"  and  sent 
Augustine  with  forty  missionaries  to 
convert  the  pagans  of  the  western 
islands  to  the  true  faith. 

Augustine  and  'his  helpers  landed  in 
Kent,  the  south-eastern  province  of 
England,  in  the  year  597.  One  single 
thing  secured  him  a  favorable  reception. 
It  happened  that  the  King  of  Kent,  Ethel- 
bert,  had  married  Bertha,  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Paris,  and  Bertha  was  a 
Christian.  So  Augustine  was  given  the 
freedom  of  the  country  to  preach  the 
new  religion  to  the  people.  Doubtless 
he  was  somewhat  taken  aback,  to  find  in 
Canterbury,  where  he  was  given  a  house, 
a  Christian  church,  and  a  Christian  bishop, 
holding  doctrines  and  ceremonies  very 
similar  to  his  own;  but  derived  origin- 
ally from  the  apostolic  church,  and  not 
through  Rome.  But  Augustine  was  per- 
mitted to  preach  in  St.  Martin's  church, 
where  Queen  Bertha  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  worship,  before  he  came.  And 
after  a  time,  Ethelbert,  her  husband,  was 
converted  from  paganism.  After  Augus- 
tine had  got  over  the  first  flush  of  his 
new  enterprise,  he  was  much  struck  by 
the  fact,  that  whatever  of  the  original 
British  church  he  found,  it  differed  in 
several  important  matters  from  the  way 
in  which  they  did  things  at  Rome.  So  he 
called  together  the  native  bishops  and 
clergy,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them 
into  unity  with  the  customs  of  the  Roman 
church.  There  was  a  little  arrogance  on 
his  side,  and  a  little  obstinacy  on  theirs, 
and  they  could  come  to  no  agreement. 
When  Augustine  asked  them  to  submit 
to  the  Roman  authority,  and  that  author- 
ity was  nothing  like  what  it  was  in  later 
times,  they  at  once  rejected  the  demands 
of  Augustine;  repelled  all  foreign  juris- 
diction over  their  church,  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  assembled  bishops; 
and  declared  that  "they  owed  no  obedi- 
ence to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  but  were 
under  the  government  of  the  Bishop  of 
Caerlon-upon-Uske,  who  was  their  over- 
seer under  God." 


When  the  Norman  William  invaded 
England  in  1066,  he  set  out  on  his  expe- 
dition both  with  letters  patent  and  a 
blessing  from  Pope  Alexander,  who 
thought,  through  William,  to  bring  the 
English  church  into  subjection  to  him- 
self. But  when  the  Norman  had  got 
himself  fairly  seated  upon  the  throne,  he 
took  ecclesiastical  affairs  directly  into 
his  own  hands,  deprived  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  prelates  and  appointed  Bishops 
to  suit  himself.  He  strictly  forbade  the 
people  to  acknowledge  anyone  as  Pope 
or  to  publish  letters  from  Rome.  Alex- 
ander was  keenly  disappointed  to  find 
that  William,  instead  of  yielding  to  his 
supremacy,  ignored  his  claims,  and  with 
headstrong  independence  managed  the 
affairs  of  church  as  well  as  the  affairs  of 
state.  The  Church  of  England  main-' 
tained  its  independence  of  the  papal 
power  for  two  centuries  longer,  until  the 
final  blow  was  given  to  its  liberty,  when 
King  John  gave  himself,  his  church,  and 
his  kingdom  to  Pope  Innocent  III.  Inno- 
cent was  a  man  of  surprising  genius,  and 
large  ambition,  and  left  nothing  undone 
to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  dominion 
of  the  Roman  See.  The  opportunity 
soon  occurred  to  make  a  heavy  stroke 
in  England.  Hubert,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  died,  and  the  canons  of 
Christ  Church  secretly  elected  Reginald 
his  successor,  and  sent  him  off  to  Rome 
to  be  consecrated,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  king.  When  John  found  it 
out  he  was  furious,  but  Innocent  said  he 
must  take  it  quietly,  and  Innocent  hap- 
pened to  have  the  most  power.  The 
king  kept  raging,  but  the  pope  tamed 
him  down  somewhat  by  fulminating  an 
interdict  in  1208,  by  which  the  nation 
was  deprived  of  all  rites  of  public  wor- 
ship. "No  bell  was  heard,  no  taper  was 
lighted,  no  service  was  performed,  no 
church  was  open."  The  next  year  John 
was  excommunicated,  and  three  years 
afterward,  in  121 2,  Innocent  absolved 
the  king's  subjects  from  allegiance  and 
invited  Philip  the  Fair,  of  France, to  come 
in  and  take  John's  crown.  Through  the 
sheer  force  of  combined  temporal  and 
spiritual  powers,  John  was  compelled  to 
yield,  and  in  1213,  after  a  long  and  des- 
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perate  struggle  of  more  than  six  hundred 
years,  England  was  forced  to  acknowl- 
edge the  supremacy  of  the  pope. 

For  three  hundred  years,  until  the 
reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Church  of  England  was  held  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  Roman  authority.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  the  motives  or  character  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  essential  fact  is  that 
Henry  fell  into  a  quarrel  with  the  pope, 
and  the  result  of  the  quarrel  was  the 
throwing  off  the  papal  authority  in  the 
Church  of  England.  And  that  this 
reformation  was  a  sustained  success 
clearly  indicates  the  hand  of  Providence, 
and  shows  that  the  people  of  England 
wanted  the  freedom  of  the  Church; 
without  whose  consent  and  help,  Henry's 
rebellion  would  have  availed  only  tem- 
porarily. The  full  results  of  Henry's 
action  and  this  movement  among  the 
people  did  not  appear  until  the  reigns  of 
Edward  VI  and  Elizabeth.  What  was 
accomplished  during  this  period  beside 
severing  the  connection  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  Rome  was  the 
abolishing  of  many  things  that  were 
considered  unscriptural,  erroneous  and 
without  divine  authority,  as  a  part  of 
the  Christian  Church,  such  as:  transub- 
stantiation,  adoration  of  Saints  and  the 
Virgin  Mary,  masses  for  those  in  purga- 
tory, auricular  confession,  extreme  unc- 
tion, refusal  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  others. 
These  errors  gradually  crept  into  the 
Church,  during  what  is  called  the  middle 
ages,  and  were  unknown  in  the  early 
days  of  a  purer  Christianity.  And  while 
these  were  thrown  out  and  abolished, 
there  were  retained  the  truths  and  cere- 
monies that  conformed  to  the  word  of 
God,  and  that  had  the  sanction  of  the 
Church  in  the  first  centuries  after  Christ. 
The  outward  and  striking  events  that 
produced  this  great  reformatory  move- 
ment may  be  comprised  in  the  thirty 
years  between  1534,  when  Henry  VIII 
rejected  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and 
broke  the  usurped  sway  of  Rome  in 
the  English  Church,  and  the  year  1563, 
when  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was 
completed  to  nearly  its  present  form. 


The  point  of  all  this  is  to  illustrate  the 
historical  truth  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  a  perpetuated  institution,  un- 
broken in  its  essential  characteristics, 
reaching  back  to  the  days  of  the  Apostles. 
If  any  one  is  disposed  to  imagine  that 
the  era  of  Henry  VIII  was  the  birth  of 
the  English  church, they  are  unfortunately 
living  under  a  mistake.  A  fair  interpre- 
tation of  history  clearly  shows  that  the 
Church  of  England  of  to-day,  in  its  main 
features,  is  identical  with  the  Church  of 
England  before  and  during  the  time  that 
the  papal  supremacy  was  forced  upon  it. 
As  an  institution,  as  an  organized  body, 
it  has  preserved  its  identity.  Henry  did 
not  found  or  establish  the  church.  It 
was  founded  and  established  long  before 
his  birth.  The  bishops  existed  before, 
the  ministers  existed,  the  church  build- 
ings existed,  the  people  existed,  the 
parishes  and  dioceses,  all  existed.  The 
very  titles  to  the  property  remained  un- 
changed. The  actual  state  of  the  case 
was  this:  The  papacy  had  acquired  such 
an  overwhelming  temporal  power  among 
the  nations  of  Europe,  that  it  compelled 
the  kings  of  England,  through  sheer 
force,  to  acknowledge  its  supremacy,  for 
the  space  of  three  hundred  years;  and 
having  authority  in  high  places,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  it  brought  upon  the 
churches  the  doctrines  peculiar  to  Rome, 
but  yet  all  this  while,  under  protest  from 
the  people.  And  when  Henry  VIII 
threw  off  the  supremacy,  no  matter  from 
what  motive,  the  people  were  glad  and 
free  to  throw  off  the  erroneous  doctrines; 
the  church  meanwhile  remaining  in  its 
true  and  essential  character,  the  same. 

We  have  only  to  follow  out  the  course 
of  action  of  the  church  and  people,  after 
they  were  rid  of  the  incubus  of  Rome,  to 
see  that  the  Church  of  England  did  not 
separate  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  but 
simply  threw  off  the  authority  of  a 
foreign  power  and  those  corrupt  addi- 
tions to  the  faith  that  had  no  support  in 
the  word  of  God.  No  new  church  was 
created  any  more  than  a  man  makes 
himself  new  when  he  washes  his  face. 
The  errors  of  the  church  were  not  the 
church  herself,  and  in  quitting  them  she 
did   not   quit  herself   any  more  than  a 
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man  loses  his  identity  when  he  recovers 
from  a  disease.  The  rule  of  reformation 
which  she  followed  was  this:  to  reject 
whatever  of  doctrine  was  unscriptural, 
and  whatever  of  usages  that  were  con- 
trary to  the  practice  of  the  church  in 
its  first  and  purest  ages.  She  simply 
abolished  what  popery  had  superadded 
to  the  faith,  and  retained  what  she  origi- 
nally had,  as  derived  from  the  scriptures, 
and  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  practices 
of  the  Apostolic  Church.  Henry  VIII 
was  by  no  means  the  sole  agency  in 
bringing  about  the  reformation.  He  was 
the  instrument  in  God's  hands  of  over- 
turning the  papal  power  in  England,  but 
he  never  was  reformed,  he  never  became 
a  protestant.  It  is  worth  the  while  to  re- 
member this  to  illustrate  that  the  people 
did  the  true  work  of  reformation  and 
were  ready  to  cleanse  the  church  of  abuses, 
whenever  they  could  be  liberated  from 
the  threatenings  of  the  papal  dominion. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  out  the 
details  of  English  church  history,  and 
can  only  attempt  to  set  forth  the  salient 
points  and  epochs.  A  prominent  event 
illustrating  the  growth  of  the  church, 
was  the  publication  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  We  are  not  to  imagine  that  one  or 
two  men  set  to  work  and  wrote  out  the 
Prayer-Book  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
as  a  book  of  devotion  might  be  written 
now-a-days;  it  was  rather  the  result  of  a 
continuous  growth,  extending  through 
past  centuries.  Various  elements  were 
fused  together,  and  moulded  into  this 
appropriate  form  of  worship.  The  found- 
ation of  it  was  the  old  Gallican  liturgy, 
derived  from  the  Galatian  Christians  in 
Asia  minor,  and  passing  through  Gaul 
into  England.  Each  diocese  had  its 
separate  "Use,"  or  form  of  celebrating 
the  Holy  Communion.  As  for  instance, 
the  Use  of  Bangor,  Use  of  Sarum,  Use 
of  Lincoln  and  others.  Under  the  super- 
vision of  Cranmer,  these  different  Uses 
were  expurgated  of  their  erroneous  doc- 
trines, translated  from  the  Latin  language 
into  English,  and  re-cast  into  an  order 
for  worship,  and  the  celebration  of  the 
sacraments.  This  book  was  published 
in  the    year   1549,    and   ordered  to    be 


used  in  all  the  churches  throughout  the 
realm. 

The  last  hand  was  put  to  the  Prayer- 
Book  in  1563,  under  Elizabeth,  by  the 
revision,  emendation,  and  adoption  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  This  book  con- 
tains written  forms  of  worship,  for  daily 
morning  and  evening  prayer;  the  litany, 
a  special  series  of  short  prayers;  offices 
for  the  sacraments  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
and  Baptism,  for  Confirmation,  for  mar- 
riage, visitation  of  the  sick,  burial  of  the 
dead,  for  consecrating  bishops,  ordaining 
ministers,  and  the  consecration  of  church 
buildings.  The  Book  of  Common-Prayer 
is  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  church, 
preserving  its  unity  and  consecration, 
sustaining  uniformity  of  worship  in  all 
countries,  holding  any  erratic-minded 
clergyman  from  wandering  into  erroneous 
doctrines,  and  maintaining  a  healthful 
and  vigorous  piety  among  the  faithful 
members.  The  steady  advancement  of 
the  church  since  Elizabeth,  has  been  only 
interrupted  by  the  Puritan  outbreak  in 
the  time  of  Cromwell;  when  many  bishops 
and  clergy  were  driven  out,  churches  dis- 
mantled, and  the  Prayer-Book  forbidden 
to  be  used  even  in  private  houses.  The 
last  fifty  years  has  seen  a  vigorous  growth 
and  expansion  of  the  church,  a  marvel- 
ous development  of  various  instrumen- 
talities for  reaching  and  benefiting  all 
classes,  and  a  marked  elevation  of  earn- 
estness and  devotion  among  both  minis- 
ters and  people. 

The  American  church  is  but  a  contin- 
uation of  the  English  church.  On  an 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  in 
Maine,  in  the  year  1607,  was  a  settlement 
of  fifty  houses  and  a  fort.  In  August  of 
that  year,  the  Rev.  Richard  Seymour 
landed  there,  built  a  church,  and  held 
the  services  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  same  year  services  were  held,  and 
a  church  begun  in  Jamestown,  Virginia. 
The  early  growth  of  the  church  was 
much  hindered,  by  the  fact  that  young 
men  wishing  to  become  ministers,  were 
obliged  to  take  the  voyage  to  England, 
in  order  to  receive  ordination;  and  it 
fell  to  a  very  low  ebb  just  before  and 
during  the  Revolution,  for  the  reason  that 
many  of  the  clergy  and  members  were 
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Tories,  and  remained  loyal  to  the  throne 
of  England.  Many  years  passed  before 
the  prejudices  against  the  Episcopal 
church,  caused  by  this,  died  away. 
Immediately  after  the  Revolution,  steps 
were  taken  to  receive  bishops,  and  avoid 
the  necessity  of  sending  to  England, 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  to  be 
ordained.  In  1784,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Seabury  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Connecticut,  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland;  and 
in  1787,  Dr.  White  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Dr.  Provost,  of  New  York,  were  made 
bishops  at  Lambeth  Chapel,  London. 
Thus  th»  American  church  secured  three 
bishops,  which  number,  the  rule  of  the 
church  deems  advisable,  for  transmitting 
a  valid  succession  of  bishops.  Since 
1830,  the  church  in  the  United  States  has 
made  steady  advancement;  its  relative 
per  centage  of  progress  being  higher 
than  that  of  the  population,  and  has 
extended  into  every  State  and  Territory 
in  the  Union. 

II.  In  treating  of  the  doctrines  and 
polity  of  the  Anglo-American  church, 
importance  will  be  given  to  characteris- 
tics peculiar  to  itself,  taking  for  granted 
the  fundamental  truths  of  religion,  held 
by  all  Christians  in  common.  The  truths 
in  which  the  people  are  instructed,  are 
derived  from  two  sources:  first,  the 
Bible,  and  second,  tradition.  Tradition 
means  any  usage,  custom  or  ceremony, 
that  has  been  held  always  and  every- 
where by  the  church,  even  if  it  is  not 
explicitly  taught  in  Holy  Scripture.  What 
this  means  will  be  more  clearly  under- 
stood, when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
church  existed  before  the  Bible  as  a 
whole.  The  church  is  not  founded  upon 
the  Bible,  but  the  Bible  was  given  to  the 
church  to  be  its  witness  and  sacred 
deposit.  The  outward  organization  of 
the  church  may  be  regarded  as  taking 
place  immediately  after  the  ascension  of 
Christ;  but  not  a  word  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament was  written  until  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  52,  when  St.  Paul  wrote  his  letter 
to  the  Thessalonians;  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament was  not  completed  until  the  end 
of  the  first  century,  at  which  time  the 
church  had  spread  all  over  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean. 


Therefore  the  church  grew  into  form  as 
an  organism,  under  the  hand  of  specially 
inspired  apostles,  and  usages  became 
established,  that  were  afterwards  either 
taken  for  granted,  or  not  set  forth  and 
defined  in  Scripture;  and  any  of  these 
usages  or  truths  that  are  known  to  have 
been  held  always  and  everywhere  by  the 
church,  are  still  retained  under  the  name 
of  tradition. 

As  regards  the  amount  of  doctrine 
required  to  be  believed,  it  is  all  contained 
in  the  apostles'  creed.  Persons  entering 
the  church  are  required  to  give  assent  to 
this  and  no  more,  with  a  promise  that 
they  will  keep  God's  commandments. 
No  subscription  is  demanded  to  man- 
made  creeds,  or  to  metaphysical  doc- 
trines, inferentially  derived  from  Scrip- 
ture. A  man  may  be  a  Calvinist,  or  an 
Arminian;  a  believer  in  strict  election, 
or  in  free  grace;  in  quick  conversion,  or 
slow  growth  in  grace,  without  knowing 
when  conversion  occurs.  The  church  is 
emphatically  a  Broad  Church,  with  room 
enough  for  all  who  desire  to  live  a  good, 
honest,  Christian  life.  No  specified  rules 
are  laid  down  in  matters  of  dress,  amuse- 
ments, or  management  of  private  affairs, 
further  than  the  principles  of  a  pure 
morality,  sanctioned  and  enforced  by  the 
teachings  of  God's  Holy  Word.  Every 
one  is  left  with  liberty  of  conscience  and 
liberty  of  action,  in  conformity  with  dif- 
fering dispositions  and  environments,  to 
cultivate  a  healthy,  loving,  robust  faith 
that  works  in  all  the  details  of  life; 
inspiring  truth,  charity,  and  justice  toward 
our  neighbor,  and  humility,  service, 
honor,  and  obedience  toward  God. 

The  idea  of  training  Christians  by  a 
process  of  religious  education,  stands 
out  more  prominently  than  spasmodic 
efforts  to  procure  sudden  conversion. 
Children  are  baptized  in  infancy,  and  by 
baptism,  which  is  the  mode  of  entrance 
into  the  church,  they  are  made  "mem- 
bers of  Christ,  children  of  God,  and 
inheritors  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 
That  is,  they  are  made  Christians,  and 
are  trained  and  treated  as  children  of 
God,  and  not  as  children  of  the  Devil. 
Children  assert  frieir  belief  and  promise 
to  obey  God's  commandments,  through 
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their  sponsors,  who  promise  for  them. 
And  after  they  have  arrived  at  the  age 
of  responsibility,  they  take  this  belief, 
and  these  promises  upon  themselves  in 
the  rite  of  confirmation,  which  rite  con- 
sists of  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  the 
bishop.  All  this  implies  a  specific  relig- 
ious education,  which  is  begun  in  the 
family,  first  at  the  mother's  knee.  This 
is  supplemented  by  the  Sunday  school, 
the  teaching  in  the  church  and  the  parish 
school,  with  the  aim  of  keeping  the 
young  in  a  wholesome  religious  atmos- 
phere, where  is  kept  alive  a  right  sense 
of  duty,  and  a  correct  view  of  all 
our  relations  to  each  other  and  to  God. 
By  this  process,  as  far  as  the  frailty  of 
humanity  permits,  the  higher  nature  is 
steadily  cultivated,  the  lower  passions 
subjected,  and  a  firm,  broad,  strong, 
unshaken  faith  established,  which  endures 
through  life,  and  tends  to  bring  forth 
fruits  in  a  sweet,  contented,  full-hearted 
disposition,  a  warm-blooded  human 
sympathy,  and  a  profound  reverence  for 
the  Divine  Being. 

A  valuable  means  of  education  is  the 
Christian  year  of  the  church.  Every 
year  the  earthly  life  of  our  Savior,  with 
its  leading  events,  is  carefully  followed 
out  in  the  services  and  the  instruction  of 
the  church.  Every  Sunday  in  the  year 
has  a  special  name  which  associates  it 
with  our  Lord  Himself,  or  with  His 
teachings.  Beginning  with  Advent,  four 
Sundays  before  Christmas,  the  events 
connected  with  the  coming  of  Christ  to 
this  world,  are  dwelt  upon.  Then  after 
Christmas,  the  Epiphany,  that  is,  His 
manifestation  to  the  Gentiles;  empha- 
sizing the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  came  as 
a  Savior  to  the  whole  world.  All  the 
gracious  scenes  of  His  life,  His  miracles, 
His  loving  ministrations,  are  brought 
out  each  by  itself  distinctly,  in  chrono- 
logical order,  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
culminating  in  the  commemoration  of 
His  death  on  Good  Friday,  Resurrection 
at  Easter,  and  Ascension  forty  days  after. 
Ten  days  more,  Whitsunday,  brings 
afresh  to  the  mind  the  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  take  the  place  of  the  risen 
Savior.  Also  several  days  are  set  apart 
to  celebrate  the  memory  of  each  of  the 


apostles,  and  the  leading  characters  of 
the  New  Testament.  As  a  result  of  this 
following  out  year  by  year  the  events  of 
our  Lord's  life,  the  church,  by  its  regular 
services  constantly  reiterating  these 
important,  underlying  facts,  effectually 
grounds  its  people  in  all  the  fundamental 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
keeps  them  fresh  and  vivid  in  the  mind, 
a  perpetual  daily  nourishment  to  the 
spiritual  faculties.  And  as  a  matter  of 
helpful  sentiment  in  growth  in  personal 
religion,  the  associations  of  these  days 
grow  ever  dearer  and  stronger  as  the 
years  pass;  and  wherever  over^he  broad 
world  a  churchman  goes,  the  recurrence 
of  days  like  Christmas  and  Easter, brings 
close  to  his  heart  and  memory,  the  ten- 
der grace  of  his  childhood's  home.  Up 
till  the  time  of  the  Puritans,  the  Chris- 
tian Year  was  observed  by  all  Christians 
throughout  the  world.  And  those  who 
have  grown  up  in  communities  where 
these  days  are  not  noticed,  would  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
Christian  world  keep  them  at.  the  pres- 
ent time. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Apostolic  Succes- 
sion means  that  no  man  can  be  made  a 
bishop,  without  the  laying  on  of  hands 
of  other  bishops,  and  that  the  present 
bishops  of  the  Anglo-American  church 
are  in  a  direct  line  of  succession  from  the 
apostles  themselves.  It  follows  from 
this  that  no  man  can  be  made  a  minister 
of  the  church  unless  he  is  ordained  by  a 
bishop.  Therefore,  it  is  not  uncharity 
that  compels  the  Episcopal  church  to 
refuse  ministers  of  other  denominations 
the  privilege  of  officiating  in  the  churches. 
It  would  be  simply  yielding  a  principle 
that  is  vital  to  the  existence  of  the 
church. 

The  Episcopal  church  gives  promi- 
nence to  the  idea  of  worship;  that  is,  that 
the  duty  of  worshiping  God  is  a  higher 
one  than  listening  to  the  preaching  of  a 
man.  Earnest  church  people,  when 
they  attend  church,  do  not  consider  the 
question,  who  is  going  to  preach;  and 
very  often  as  large  congregations  are 
brought  out  when  there  is  no  sermon  as 
when  there  is.  The  service  in  itself,  and 
especially  the  teachings  of  the  Christian 
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year  in  the  service,  accomplish  the  object 
of  informing  the  mind  with  religious 
truth,  and  inflaming  the  heart  with  piety 
and  devotion.  And  when  a  person  gives 
it  serious  thought,  considering  that  we 
are  creatures  of  God,  when  we  assemble 
in  His  house,  the  uppermost  feelings 
ought  to  be  humility,  adoration,  gratitude, 
supplication  and  penitence;  and  to  ex- 
press these  outwardly  in  worship,  ought 
to  be  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  mind. 
Still  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  church 
does  not  undervalue  the  tremendous 
power  of  the  preached  gospel;  and  be- 
cause it  does  know  what  preaching  means, 
it  aims  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
and  not  man's  gospel,  nor  humanitarian- 
ism,  nor  partisan  politics,  nor  inventions 
of  modern  science.  The  press  is  ding- 
ing into  the  ears  of  the  people,  every- 
thing that  happens  under  the  sun;  and 
when  men  get  away  from  the  business 
and  cares  of  the  week,  they  do  not  want 
a  rehash  of  the  daily  editorials;  and  more 
and  more  they  are  asking  for  the  "old 
story,"  the  comforting,  the  strengthen- 
ing, the  peaceful  and  peace-giving  words 
and  thoughts  of  the  Savior  of  sinners, 
and  something  to  bring  to  their  conscious- 
ness that  in  all  the  hurly-burly  of  life, 
there  is  one  quiet  place,  where  they  may 
be*  enclosed  in  the  Heavenly  Father's 
great  love. 

In  England,  where  church  and  state 
are  united,  the  legislative  powers  of  the 
church  differ  from  those  of  the  United 
States.  Here  the  government  and  polity 
are  more  in  accordance  with  our  repub- 
lican institutions.  The  lay  members  of 
the  church  have  nearly  equal  powers 
with  the  clergy.  Each  congregation  is 
represented  in  the  convention  of  the 
diocese  by  two  or  more  of  its  own 
members,  and  no  laws  can  be  enacted 
without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of 
both  orders,  the  clergy  and  laity.  Each 
diocese  is  represented  by  four  clergy- 
men and  four  lay  delegates  in  the 
General  Convention  which  meets  once 
in  three  years,  and  legislates  for  the 
whole  church.  The  General  Convention 
consists  of  two  houses,  the  house  of 
Bishops  corresponding  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  house  of  cler- 


ical and  lay  deputies,  corresponding  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  No  legis- 
lative act  or  canon  can  be  passed  without 
the  consent  of  both  houses. 

There  are  three  orders  of  the  ministry: 
bishops,  priests  and  deacons.  The 
examination  of  candidates  for  ordina- 
tion is  conducted  by  four  of  the  most 
learned  clergymen  of  the  diocese,  and 
beside  moral  and  religious  character, 
special  qualifications  of  scholarship  are 
required.  When  a  diocese  requires  a 
bishop,  one  from  the  order  of  priests  is 
elected  to  that  office  by  the  clergymen 
and  lay  members  of  the  diocese,  assem- 
bled in  convention.  Bishops  for  the 
missionary  jurisdictions  in  the  Terri- 
tories, of  which  there  are  thirteen,  are 
elected  by  the  house  of  bishops  in  the 
General  Convention;  and  in  both  cases 
the  election  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
consent  of  the  Standing  Committees  (in 
each  of  which  there  are  two  laymen)  of 
all  the  dioceses,  as  well  as  by  that  of  all 
the  bishops.  Missionary  bishops  can  be 
transferred  to  another  diocese,  as  was 
the  case  recently  with  Bishop  Tuttle, 
elected  to  Missouri,  whose  successor 
will  be  chosen  in  October  at  the  General 
Convention  which  meets  in  Chicago. 
Bishops  elected  to  a  diocese  cannot  be 
changed  to  another.  The  temporal 
affairs  of  a  congregation  are  managed 
by  a  body  called  a  Vestry,  consisting  of 
from  five  to  nine  members,  chosen  an- 
nually by  the  vote  of  the  congregation. 

III.  The  Anglo-American  church  ex- 
tends to  every  country  in  the  world 
where  the  English  language  is  spoken, 
with  missionaries  scattered  over  Asia 
and  Africa.  The  Church  of  England  has 
a  total  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
bishops,  of  which  there  are  twelve  in  the 
Church  of  Ireland;  eight  in  the  Church 
of- Scotland;  sixteen  in  Canada;  eight  in 
the  West  Indies;  nine  in  India;  .twelve 
in  Africa;  thirteen  in  Australia;  seven  in 
New  Zealand;  two  in  China;  one  in 
Japan,  and  one  in  Madagascar.  The 
number  of  clergy  is  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand, two  hundred  and  seventy.  In  the 
American  church  there  are  sixty-five 
dioceses  and  missionary  jurisdictions, 
with  seventy-two  bishops,  one  of  whom 
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is  in  China;  one  in  Japan;  one  in  Africa; 
and  one  in  Hayti.  Three  thousand, 
eight  hundred  clergy,  and  four  hundred 
thousand  communicants.  According  t# 
a  table  recently  published  in  London, 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  leading 
religious  bodies  among  all  English- 
speaking  people  throughout  the  world, 
is  as  follows:  Congregationalists,  five 
million,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand; Baptists,  of  all  descriptions,  eight 
million,  one  hundred  and  ninety-five 
thousand;  Presbyterians,  of  all  descrip- 
tions, ten  million,  six  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand;  Methodists,  of  all  descriptions, 
sixteen  million;  Episcopalians,  twenty- 
one  million,  three  hundred  and  five 
thousand. 

The  Right  Rev.  D.  S.  Tuttle,  began 
his  work  in  1867.  His  title  was  Mission- 
ary Bishop  of  Montana,  with  jurisdiction 
over  Utah  and  Idaho.  In  1880,  Montana 
was  set  off  and  made  a  separate  juris- 
diction, and  Bishop  Tuttle  retained  Utah 
and  Idaho.  He  and  his  helpers  have 
met  with  nothing  but  kindness  from  all 
classes  of  people.  The  bishop  found  on 
his  arrival  here  three  members  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  church.  He  had  sent 
on  before,  two  clergymen,  the  Rev.  Geo. 
W.  Foote,  and  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Haskins, 


who  at  once  opened  St.  Mark's  school  in 
Independence  Hall,  Sail  Lake  City,  in 
May,  1867.  About  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  pupils  have  been  connected  with 
the  school  since  its  origin.  Work  was 
begun  in  Ogden  in  1870,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
L.  Gillogly,  and  the  church  and  school 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  established.  St. 
Mark's  church  was  built  in  187 r,  and 
reaches  about  two  thousand  people  in  its 
ministrations.  In  1874,  St.  Mark's  Hos- 
pital was  established,  and  has  accom- 
plished a  valuable  work  in  ministering 
to  the  sick  and  afflicted.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  five  clergymen  laboring 
in  Utah,  with  four  church  buildings,  and 
four  hundred  and  ninety  communicants. 
There  are  seven  hundred  and  fifty  child- 
ren connected  with  the  Sunday  schools; 
four  school  houses  with  seven  hundred 
and  eighty  day  pupils.  Bishop  Tuttle 
had  become  most  strongly  attached  to 
this  region,  and  left  it  with  the  sincerest 
regret;  compelled  by  a  sense  of  the 
higher  call  of  duty.  G.  D.  B.  Miller. 

Note. — Word  has  been  received  by 
telegraph  since  the  above  was  written 
that  the  General  Convention  has  elected 
Rev.  R.  M.  Kirby  Missionary  Bishop  of 
Utah  and  Idaho  to  succeed  Bishop  Tuttle. 
— Editor. 
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"Fair  St.  Lawrence !     What  poet  has  sung  of  its  grace 

As  it  sleeps  in  the  sun,  with  its  smile-dimpled  face 

Beaming  up  to  the  sky  that  it  mirrors  ?     What  brush 

Has  e'er  pictured  the  charm  of  the  marvelous  hush 

Of  its  silence,  or  caught  the  warm  glow  of  its  tints 

As  the  afternoon  wanes,  and  the  even-star  glints 

In  its  beautiful  depths?     And  what  pen  shall  betray 

The  sweet  secrets  that  hide  from  man's  visions  away 

In  its  solitudes  wild?     'Tis  the  river  of  dreams; 

You  may  float  in  your  boat  on  the  bloom-bordered  streams, 

Where  its  islands  like  emeralds  matchless  are  set, 

And  forget  that  you  live,  and  as  quickly  forget 

That  they  die  in  that  world  you  have  left;  for  the  calm 

Of  content  is  within  you,  the  blessing  of  balm 

Is  upon  you  forever." 


There  is  no  more  attractive  summer 
resort  on  the  American  continent  than 
these  famed  islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
They  deserve  their  fame,  and  repay  the 


seeker  for  pleasure  and  rest  in  the 
abundance  and  serenity  of  enjoyment 
which  they  afford.  Earth,  sky  and  water 
about    these    lovely    islands    are    para- 
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disaipal  in  their  beauty.  Landscapes 
are  the  most  varied  and  charming,  the 
water  of  the  vast  flowing  river  the 
clearest  and  most  placid,  and  the  sky, 
the  very  azure  vault  of  perfection,  whose 
horizon  encompasses  one  of  the  most 
delightful  localities  of  earth.  Let  us 
learn  something  of  its  history  and 
romance,  and  sport  awhile  in  this  won- 
drous labyrinth  of  land  and  water. 

The  region  has  a  history  which  is  full 
of  romantic  interest.  When  it  was  first 
discovered  by  Europeans,  they  found  it 
a  favorite  resort  of  the  red  men,  who 
called  it  Manatoana,  or  garden  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  because  of  the  abundant 
fish  and  game.  Their  tents  were  seen 
dotting  the  islands  and  shores,  and 
their  canoes  darting  to  and  fro  along  the 
river. 

The  river  was  discovered  August  10, 
T535>  by  Jacques  Cartier,  who  named  it 
St.  Lawrence  in  honor  of  the  saint  whose 
feast  is  celebrated  on  that  day.  The 
first  European  who  visited  Lake  Ontario 
was  Samuel  Champlain,in  1615;  and  in  his 
meagre  descriptions  he  mentions  some 
beautiful  and  very  large  islands  at  the 
beginning  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is 
supposed  that  some  French  explorers, 
who  went  up  the  river  about  1650,  gave 
the  region  its  present  name,  "Millcs 
Isles,"  or  Thousand  Islands.  In  the 
papers  relating  to  De  Comceile's  and 
De  Tracy's  expeditions  against  the 
Mohawk  Indians  in  1666,  the  islands  are 
complained  of  as  obstructing  navigation 
and  mystifying  the  most  experienced 
Iroquois  pilots.  In  the  year  1620  a  Cap- 
tain Ponchot  described  the  region  some- 
what minutely  in  his  journal,  which  was 
afterwards  published  in  Switzerland,  and 
there  have  been  frequent  allusions  to, 
and  descriptions  of  it,  written  and  pub- 
lished from  that  time  to  the  present. 
The  picturesque  scenery  of  this  spot  also 
seems  to  have  made  a  lasting  impression 
upon  French  artists,  as  one  of  the  finest 
paintings  that  greet  the  eye  of  an  Ameri- 
can, on  entering  the  Picture  Gallery  at 
Versailles,  presents  a  view  of  these  at- 
tractive wilds. 

We  find  them  occasionally  in  the 
poetry  and  fiction  of  this  latter  period. 


The  "Canadian  Boat  Song,"  by  the  great 
Isish  poet,  Thomas  Moore,  commenc- 
ing: 

"Faintly  as  tolls  the  evening  chime 
Our  voices  keep  tune  and  our  oars  keep  time," 
was  written  in  1804,  it  is  said,  on  Hart's 
Island,  in  Alexandria  Bay.  During  their 
passage  down  the  river  James  Fennimore 
Cooper  and  Washington  Irving  visited 
the  Thousand  Islands,  and  were  faci- 
nated  by  them.  Cooper  makes  them  the 
scene  of  some  of  the  most  interesting 
incidents  of  "The  Pathfinder." 

During  the  past  few  years  wherein  the 
Thousand  Islands  have  suddenly  become 
one  of  the  leading  resorts  for  summer 
recreation,  they  have  been  prominent  in 
the  current  literature  and  pictorial  illus- 
trations of  the  country.  Newspapers 
and  magazines  have  made  them  the  sub- 
ject of  many  long  and  interesting  articles; 
reporters,  essayists,  romancers,  poets 
and  humorists  have  seemed  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  this  place  of  enchantment;  and 
the  consequence  is  that  a  vast  and  an- 
nually swelling  tide  of  humanity  flows 
that  way,  and  many  linger  there  from 
early  June  until  late  October. 

The  first  military  post  on  Lake  Ontario 
and  the  upper  St.  Lawrence  was  Fort 
Frontenac,  which  was  established  by  the 
French,  under  the  direction  of  Count 
de  Frontenac,  in  1673,  on  the  spot  where 
Kingston  now  stands.  During  the  French 
war  in  1758  this  post  was  captured  by  an 
English  army,  commanded  by  Colonel 
John  Bradstreet,  who  crossed  over  from 
Oswego.  It  then  remained  in  British 
possession  until  surrendered  again  to 
the  French,  in  whose  possession  it  re- 
mained until  a  short  time  before  the 
Revolution.  Fort  Carleton,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  seen  upon  the  upper  end  of 
Carleton  Island,  just  below  Cape  Vin- 
cent, was  built  under  the  direction  of 
General  Carleton,  as  a  British  post,  in 
1777.  During  the  Revolutionary  war,and 
for  some  time  afterwards,  it  was  the  prin- 
cipal military  station  on  the  lake.  It  was 
finally  abandoned  as  a  place  of  military 
defense  in  1808.  It  remained  in  nominal 
possession  of  the  British  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  of  181 2.     The  boundary 
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line  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States    was   definitely    settled    in     [822, 

The  first  steamboat  appeared  on  Lake 
Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  in  1817, 
causing  great  excitement  and  demonstra- 
tion among  the  people  along  the  shores. 
Its  name  was  the  Oneida.  In  1823  all 
the  islands  in  the  state  between  Ogdens- 
burg,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Grind- 
stone Island,  in  Lake  Ontario,  were 
granted  to  Elisha  Camp  of  Sacketts  Har- 
bor, and  all  titles  within  these  limits  are 
traced  to  this  proprietor.  The  Patriot 
War,  which  led  to  exciting  military 
scenes  and  adventures  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence, occurred  in  1837-39.  The  British 
steamer  "Sir  Robert  Peel"  was  fired  and 
burnt  on  the  south  side  of  Wells  Island, 
on  the  night  of  May  29-30,  1838,  and  the 
"Battle  of  the  Windmill"  occurred  at 
Prescott  in  November  of  the  same  year. 

There  are  nearly  two  thousand  of 
these  St.  Lawrence  islands,  and  perhaps 
one  thousand  within  six  miles  of  Alex- 
andria Bay,  this  being  the  central  part 
of  by  far  the  most  beautiful  and  wonder- 
ful section  of  the  river.  They  are  nearly 
all  small,  usually  varying  in  size  from  a 
few  square  yards  of  surface  to  several 
acres.  Many  of  them  are  separated 
only  by  narrow  channels,  which  are 
generally  deep,  but  sometimes  shallow. 
Quiet  and  inviting  little  bays  are  found 
here  and  there.  All  the  islands  are 
thickly  studded  with  trees  of  rich  foliage, 
but  generally  of  moderate  or  stunted 
growth,  many  of  which  stand  close  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  afford  cooling  shade 
to  passing  boatmen.  In  the  bays  and 
by  the  sides  of  the  islands  are  excellent 
fishing,  bass  and  pickerel  being  the  prin- 
cipal fish.  But  the  famous  muskallonge 
is  sufficiently  numerous  to  warrant  the 
fishermen  in  expecting  an  electric  bite 
from  him  at  any  moment,  which  will  put 
his  strength  and  skill  to  their  utmost 
test. 

Wells  Islands  is  the  largest  of  the 
group.  It  is  eight  miles  long,  and  from 
a  few  feet  to  four  miles  wide.  Portions 
of  it  have  been  cultivated  as  farms  for 
the  last  half  century.  Other  parts  are 
charmingly  wooded,  and  some  of  its 
rock  features  are  exceedingly  picturesque. 


The  lower  portion  is  separated  into  two 
parts  by  the  "Lake  of  the  Island,"  which 
is  connected  with  the  river  on  the  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  sides  by  two  narrow 
channels.  This  quiet  lake,  three  or 
four  miles  long,  is  fringed  with  rich 
foliage  and  occasional  bold  rocks,  and  is 
a  favorite  fishing  and  hunting  resort. 
Upon  this  island  are  the  Methodist 
camping  grounds,  and  the  large  hotel, 
erected  to  accommodate  the  thousands 
who  attend  the  annual  camp  meetings 
held  there.  Round  Island  near  by 
affords  similar  accommodations  for  the 
Baptists  who  meet  every  year. 

Many  islands  of  lesser  note  are  occu- 
pied by  their  owners,  who  have  in  some 
instances  spent  fortunes  in  their  improve- 
ment. Cottages,  of  modern  fantastic 
architecture,  are  the  rule,  and  upon  the 
grounds  and  outbuildings  an  endless 
variety  of  taste  is  displayed  in  making 
them  picturesque  and  beautiful.  Island 
Royal,  Warner  Island,  Pullman's  Island, 
owned  by  the  palace  car  builder,  and 
occupied  by  luxurious  buildings  in  which 
General  Grant  and  family  were  enter- 
tained, Nobby,  Rye,  St.  Elmo,  Planta- 
genet,  Sport,  Devil's  Oven  and  scores  of 
others  are  scenes  of  resplendent  summer 
life,  where  the  rich  while  away  the  hot 
days  of  July  and  August  in  the  most 
luxurious  style  of  life  to  be  imagined. 
Summer  evenings  the  islands  are  illum- 
inated with  thousands  of  Chinese  lan- 
terns, festoons  of  colored  lights  stretch- 
ing across  the  channels,  from  island  to 
island, and  when  the  soft  silver  glimmer- 
ing of  the  moonbeams  illuminate  the 
waters  or  cast  deep  shades  of  banks  and 
trees  upon  their  surface,  the  ideal  land 
of  enchantment  is  discovered.  Excur- 
sions upon  small  steamboats,  threading 
the  narrow  channels,  darting  into  pic- 
turesque bays,  rounding  jutting  capes 
and  silently  floating  upon  the  open 
breast  of  the  wider  channels  are  most 
facinating,  and  are  made  the  delight  of 
fairyland,  by  the  sweet  strains  of  the 
stringed  bands  secluded  between  decks. 
Dancing,  feasting,  boating  and  fishing 
are  the  occupation  of  tourists,  and  as 
they  indulge  in  these  the  bracing  air  and 
the  rest  from  care  and  labor  restore  ex- 
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hausted  nerves,  build  up  broken  constitu- 
tions and  lure  back  to  health  and  energy 
the  tired  laborers  in  all  the  vocations  of 
life,  who  seek  this  famous  resort  which 
nature  has  so  lavishly  prepared  for  their 
enjoyment  and  repose. 

"The  Thousand  Isles,  The  Thousand  Isles, 
Dimpled  the  wave  around  them  smiles. 
Kissed  by  a  thousand  red-lipped  flowers, 
Gemmed  by  a  thousand  emerald  bowers, 
A  thousand  birds  their  praises  wake, 
By  rocky  glade  and  plumy  brake, 
A  thousand  cedars'  fragrant  shade 
Falls  where  the  Indians'  children  played, 
And  fancy's  dream  my  heart  beguiles 
While  singing  thee,  The  Thousand  Isles." 

De  Vallibus. 


How  to  Read. — John  Morley  says: 
"Nobody  can  be  sure  that  he  has  got 
clear  ideas  on  a  subject  unless  he  has 
tried  to  put  them  down  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  in  independent  words  of  his  own. 
It  is  an  excellent  plan,  too,  when  you 
have  read  a  good  book,  to  sit  down  and 
write  a  short  abstract  of  what  you  can 
remember  of  it.  It  is  a  still  better  plan, 
if  you  can  make  up  your  minds  to  a  slight 
extra  labor,  to  do  what  Lord  Stafford 
and  Gibbon  and  Daniel  Webster  did. 
After  glancing  over  the  title,  subject,  or 
design  of  a  book,  these  eminent  men 
would  take  a  pen  and  write  roughly  what 
questions  they  expected  to  find  answered 
in  it,  what  difficulties  solved,  what  kind 
of  information  imparted.  Such  practices 
keep  us  from  reading  with  the  eye  only, 
gliding  vaguely  over  the  page,  and  they 


help  us  to  place  our  new  acquisitions  in 
relation  with  what  we  knew  before.  It 
is  almost  always  worth  while  to  read  a 
thing  twice  over,  to  make  sure  that  noth- 
ing has  been  missed  or  dropped  on  the 
way,  or  wrongly  conceived  or  inter- 
preted. And  if  the  subject  be  serious,  it 
is  often  well  to  let  an  interval  elapse. 
Ideas,  relations,  statements  of  fact  are 
not  to  be  taken  by  storm.  We  have  to 
steep  them  in  the  mind,  in  the  hope  of 
thus  extracting  their  inmost  essence  and 
significance.  If  one  lets  an  interval 
pass,  and  then  returns,  it  is  surprising 
how  clear  and  ripe  that  has  become, 
which,  when  we  left  it,  seemed  crude, 
obscure,  full  of  perplexity.  .All  this  takes 
trouble,  no  doubt;  but  then  it  will  not 
do  to  deal  with  ideas  that  we  find  in 
books  and  elsewhere  as  a  certain  bird 
does  with  its  eggs — leave  them  in  the 
sand  for  the  sun  to  hatch  and  chance  to 
rear.  People  who  follow  this  plan  pos- 
sess nothing  better  than  ideas  half- 
hatched  and  convictions  reared  by  acci- 
dent. They  are  like  a  man  who  should 
pace  up  and  down  the  world  in  the 
delusion  that  he  is  clad  in  sumptuous 
robes  of  purple  and  velvet,  when  in  truth 
he  is  only  half-covered  by  the  rags  and 
tatters  of  other  people's  cast-off  clothes." 


Nature  will  nurse  what  we  plant  with  care, 
And  so  will  time  what  we  do  or  say, 

Or  good,  or  evil,  it  is  sure  to  bear, 
And  we  to  know  it  some  future  day ; 

O,  heart  of  mine,  shall  your  fruit  be  rare, 
Or  only  weeds,  to  be  cast  away? 
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As  no  branch  of  knowledge  can  vie 
with  theology,  either  in  dignity  or  impor- 
tance, it  justly  claims  to  be  the  favorite 
study  of  every  person  endowed  with  true 
taste  and  solid  judgment.  From  the  time 
that  writing  was  invented,  the  subject  of 
religion  has  employed  pens  without  num- 
ber. And  yet  how  many  have  failed  in 
laying  down  true  and  wholesome  doc- 
trines, which  would  be  a  safe  guide  to 
the  student   in  even   the   first   of  these 


principles,  viz:  Faith  in  the  existence  of 
a  Deity.  That  task  is  far  above  my 
abilities.  I  propose  only  a  slight  and 
imperfect  sketch,  which  I  shall  glory  in, 
however  imperfect,  if  it  excite  any  one 
of  superior  talents  to  handle  the  subject 
more  clearly. 

That  there  are  beings,  one  or  many, 
powerful  above  man,  has  been  generally 
believed  among  the  various  tribes  of  men ; 
notwithstanding  what  is  reported  of  some 
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gross  Bavages,  and  the  increasing  growth 
of  infidelity  in  our  day.     Hie  belief  in 

superior  powers,  in  every  country  where 

there    are     words     in     the     language     to 

express    it,  is    well    vouched.      Even    the 

grossest  idolaters  afford  evidence  of  such 
belief.  No  nation  can  be  so  brutish  as 
to  worship  a  stone,  merely  as  such.  The 
visible  object  is  always  supposed  to  be 
connected  with  some  invisible  power. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  were  not  idiots, to 
worship  a  bull  or  a  cat  merely  as  such; 
the  divine  honors  were  paid  to  a  deity 
supposed  to  reside  in  these  animals.  In 
the  same  manner  the  sun-worship  of 
some  savage  tribes  is  not  properly  the 
sun  that  is  worshiped,  but  some  deity 
supposed  to  dwell  in  that  luminary. 
Taking  it,  then,  for  granted  that  belief  in 
superior  powers  has  been  long  universal, 
the  question  arises,  "From  what  cause 
does  this  belief  come?"  A  belief  so 
universal  and  so  permanent  in  different 
ages  cannot  proceed  from  chance,  but 
must  have  causes  operating  constantly 
and  invariably  upon  all  men  in  all  ages. 
Philosophers  centuries  ago,  who  believed 
the  world  to  be  self-existent,  and 
imagined  it  and  its  natural  laws  to  be 
the  Deity,  though  without  intelligence, 
endeavored  to  account  for  the  belief  in 
superior  powers,  from  the  terrors  that 
thunder  and  other  elementary  convul- 
sions raise  in  savages;  and  thence  con- 
clude that  such  a  belief  is  no  evidence  of 
a  Deity.     Thus  Lucretius  writes: 

"When  dread  convulsions  rocked  the  lab'ring 
earth, 

And  livid  clouds  first  gave  the  thunder  birth, 
Instinctive  fear  within  the  human  breast 

The  first  ideas  of  God  impressed." 

If  the  author  quoted  means  that  such 
perceptions  proceed  from  fear  solely,  I 
wish  to  be  informed  from  what  source  is 
derived  the  belief  we  have  of  a  superior 
Benevolent  Being.  Fear  cannot  be  the 
source.  The  student  of  history  knows 
that  though  malevolent  deities  might 
first  have  been  recognized  among  sav- 
ages, yet  in  the  progress  of  society,  the 
existence  of  benevolent  deities  was  uni- 
versally believed.  If  the  belief  were 
founded  solely  on  fear,  it  would  die  away 
gradually  as  men  improved  in  the  know- 


Ledge  ol  .  auses  and  clli  ctS.  In  propor- 
tion,as  the  hum, in  understanding  ripens, 
the  betid  of  a  deity  turns  more  and  more 
firm  and  authoritative.  Those  whose 
views  have  been  enlarged  and  made  more 
penetrating  by  proper  influence  and  ob- 
servation would  say  that  die  operations 
of  nature  and  the  perfect  government  of 
this  world,  which  loudly  proclaims  a 
Deity,  is  sufficient  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  grossest  savage,  and  convince  him 
that  there  is  a  Deity.  To  prove  the 
argument,  I  might  relate  a  conversation 
between  a  Greenlander  and  a  Danish 
Missionary, recorded  in  an  old  history  of 
Greenland  of  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago: 

"It  is  true,"  said  the  Greenlander, "we 
were  ignorant  heathens,  and  knew  little 
of  a  God  till  you  came,  but  you  must 
not  imagine  that  no  Greenlander  thinks 
about  these  things.  A  kajak  (a  Green- 
lander's  boat)  with  all  its  tackle  and 
implements  cannot  exist  but  by  the  labor 
of  man,  and  one  who  does  not  under- 
stand it  would  spoil  it;  but  the  meanest 
bird  requires  more  skill  than  a  kajah\nx\<\ 
no  man  can  make  a  bird.  There  is  a 
little  more  skill  required  to  make  a  man; 
by  whom,  then,  was  he  made?  He  pro- 
ceeded from  his  parents,  and  they  from 
their  parents.  But  some  must  have  been 
the  first  parents — whence  did  they  pro- 
ceed? Reports  say  that  they  grew  out  of 
the  earth.  If  so,  why  do  not  men  still 
grow  out  of  the  earth?  And  from  where 
came  the  earth  itself,  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  stars?  Certainly  there  must  be  some 
Being  who  made  all  these  things,  a 
Being  more  wise  than  the  wisest  man." 

The  reasoning  here  from  cause  to 
effect  is  stated  with  simplicity  and  pre- 
cision; and,  were  all  men  equally  pene- 
trating, such  reasoning  might  be  suf- 
ficient. There  are  moments  in  the  lives 
of  even  those  who  are  prone  to  be 
skeptical  and  infidel,  that  prove  to  us 
their  fears  of  the  vengeance  of  a  Su- 
preme Being.  Alphonso.King  of  Naples, 
was  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  prince.  He 
drove  his  people  to  despair  with  oppres- 
sive  taxes,  treacherously  assassinated 
several  of  his  nobles,  and  loaded  others 
with  chains.     During  prosperity  his  con- 
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science  gave  him  little  disquiet;  but  in 
adversity  his  crimes  stared  him  in  the 
face,  and  made  him  believe  that  his  dis- 
tresses came  from  the  hand  of  God  as  a 
just  punishment.  He  was  terrified  to 
distraction  when  Charles  VIII  of  France 
approached  with  a  numerous  army;  he 
deserted  his  kingdom,  and  fled  to  hide 
himself  from  the  face  of  God  and  man. 

The  theory  of  infidels  is  that  the  world, 
composed  of  animals,  vegetation  and 
brute  matter,  is  self-existent,  and  that  all 
events  happen  by  a  necessary  chain  of 
causes  and  effects.  Though  infinite 
wisdom  and  benevolence  are  conspicu- 
ous in  every  part  of  the  creation,  yet  the 
great  work  of  planning  and  executing 
the  whole  is  understood  by  these  so- 
called  "Free  Thinkers"  to  have  been 
done  blindly,  without  intelligence  or  con- 
trivance. How  highly  improbable  and 
absurd  is  the  theory,  assumed  at  pleas- 
ure, and  left  naked  to  the  world  without 
the  least  cover  or  support. 

Man  alone  has  said,  "There  is  no  God;" 
all  nature  proclaims,  "There  is  a  God." 
Go   out  beneath  the  azure   canopy    of 


night,  and  say  if  you  can,  "There  is  no 
God."  Allow  that  fearful  blasphemy  to 
escape  from  you,  and  the  glittering  of 
each  bright  orb  above  will  cause  your 
conscience  to  reproach  you.  Every  flut- 
ter of  the  wind  will  lament  over  you. 
Only  man,  the  proud  lord  of  creation, 
has  dared  to  ignore  the  source  from 
which  he  came,  and  by  whom  he  lives 
and  moves.  Yet,  look  how  "fearfully 
and  how  wonderfully  is  he  made." 
Every  muscle,  tendon  and  part  perform- 
ing their  proper  functions — surpassing 
the  most  perfect  mechanism.  The  eternal 
truth  is  plainly  written  on  every  page  of 
the  whole  creation,  in  unmistakable 
language.  There  is  a  Being,  whose 
wisdom  is  without  limit,  who  reigns  over 
all,  and  from  whom  all  life,  light  and 
blessings  flow.  C.  F.  Olson. 


Purity  is  the  feminine,  truth  the  mas- 
culine of  honor. — Hare. 

A  great  man  is  he  indeed  whose  heart 
is  large,  but  with  no  room  in  it  to  hold 
the  memory  of  a  wrong. 
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I  had  been  employed  by  an  eastern 
millionaire  to  gather  a  cabinet  of  mineral 
specimens,  and  on  the  twenty-first  day  of 
October,  was  ready  to  break  camp  at 
Long's  Peak,  Colorado.  A  hunter  and 
mountaineer  named  Abraham  Skinner 
and  I  had  been  hidden  away  in  that  wild 
and  dismal  locality  for  two  months.  We 
had  been  splendidly  outfitted,  having 
each  a  horse  and  pack  mule,  the  best  of 
firearms,  and  plenty  of  provisions,  and 
our  mission  had  been  a  success.  We 
had  discovered  many  rich  and  rare  spec- 
imens, and  before  turning  in  on  the*  night 
of  the  twenty-first,  the  packs  were  made 
up  ready  for  the  animals  on  the  morrow. 
We  had  been  pasturing  our  horses  in  a 
long  and  narrow  valley,  which  furnished 
an  abundance  of  grass,  and  was  watered 
by  several  springs,  and  nothing  whatever 
had  disturbed  them  or  us.  We  had  little 
fear  of  the  Indians,  who  were  then  at 


peace,  and  the  wild  beasts  seemed  to 
avoid  us  entirely.  There  had  been  a 
light  snow  fall  on  the  sixteenth  of  the 
month,  and  on  the  eighteenth,  ice  formed 
in  our  water  pail.  The  nineteenth, 
twentieth  and  twenty-first  were  beautiful 
warm  days,  however,  something  like  the 
Indian  summers  of  the  east,  and  we  had 
no  fear  of  not  being  able  to  reach  Denver, 
which  was  only  sixty  miles  away.  Owing 
to  the  roughness  of  the  country,  this 
distance  would  consume  at  least  three 
days. 

We  had  continued  our  camp  in  one 
place,  having  built  a  pretty  substantial 
log  house,  and  provided  it  with  a  fire- 
place. As  the  pasturage  around  the 
place  was  gradually  eaten  up,  we  moved 
the  horses  and  mules  farther  and  farther 
away,  and  on  this,  which  we  felt  was  our 
last  night,  they  were  at  least  half  a  mile 
up  the  valley.      But  for  the  immunity 
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enjoyed  from  the  very  start,  we  should 
have  Looked  upon  this  as  a  reckless  piece 
of  business  not  to  be  countenanced,  for 
in  those  days  the  loss  of  the  animals 
would  have  put  our  lives  in  peril.  It 
was  about  ten  o'clock  when  we  fastened 
the  door  of  the  cabin  and  filing  our- 
selves down  on  the  bunk.  I  looked 
out  and  saw  the  stars  shining  brightly, 
and  the  heavens  without  a  cloud,  and 
counted  on  a  fair  day  for  making  our 
start. 

About  half  an  hour  before  daylight 
next  morning,  we  were  aroused  by  queer 
noises  about  the  cabin,  and  we  tumbled 
out  to  find  that  some  animal  seemed  bent 
on  forcing  an  entrance.  After  listening 
to  his  growls,  sniffs,  and  efforts  for  a  few 
minutes,  Skinner  said  the  stranger  was  a 
grizzly  bear.  It  was  well  for  us  that  our 
cabin  was  stoutly  built,  for  the  bear 
actually  shook  the  whole  structure  as  he 
sought  to  force  the  door.  The  door  and 
corners  were  pierced  with  loopholes,  and 
as  the  bear  sniffed  and  growled  at  one  of 
these  apertures,  I  thrust  out  the  muzzle 
of  my  revolver  and  gave  him  a  shot. 
The  bullet  must  have  hit,  for  he  set  up  a 
terrible  roar  and  went  into  a  rage.  He 
made  several  efforts  to  reach  the  roof, 
and  could  he  have  succeeded,  he  would 
have  torn  it  down  over  our  heads.  By 
and  by  he  recognized  the  uselessness  of 
his  efforts  and  lay  down  in  front  of  the 
door  and  licked  his  wound,  but  kept  up 
a  continuous  growling. 

No  further  move  on  our  part  was  made 
until  daylight.  Then  when  we  could  see 
our  enemy  and  make  sure  of  our  aim, 
we  put  three  more  bullets  into  him.  He 
was  the  largest  grizzly  I  ever  saw,  stand- 
ing as  high  as  a  two-year-old  steer,  and 
weighing  nine  or  ten  hundred  pounds. 
His  claws,  teeth,  and  general  appearance 
proved  him  an  old  settler.  Up  to  day- 
light we  had  rather  enjoyed  the  idea  of 
such  game  hunting  us  out  and  asking  us 
to  kill  him  and  take  his  head  and  claws 
for  trophies,  but  after  we  had  fired  the 
four  bullets  into  him  without  effect, 
except  to  increase  his  rage,  strength  and 
cunning,  the  situation  assumed  a  different 
aspect.  He  retreated  to  the  north  side 
of  the  cabin,  out  of  range  of  any  of  the 


loop  holes,  and  there  stood  sentry  over 
our  movements.  The  sound  of  our  voices 

and  footsteps  provoked  him  to  rage,  and 
we  were  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  our 

situation  was  serious.  Our  cabin  was 
situated  about  two  hundred  feet  back 
from  the  valley,  under  an  overhanging 
ledge,  and  as  the  morning  began  to  wear 
on,  we  became  anxious  about  the  hois'-.. 
If  there  was  one  grizzly  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, there  might  be  two  or  three.  The 
sight  of  one  would  be  sufficient  to  send 
our  animals  helter-skelter,  and  there  was 
no  guessing  where  they  would  bring  up. 
We  cooked  and  ate  our  breakfast,  and 
then  determined  to  bring  the  affair  with 
the  bear  to  a  climax.  The  hunter  stood 
at  a  loophole  in  the  door  with  his  heavy 
rifle  ready  to  shoot,  and  I  kicked  at  the 
slabs  and  rattled  the  bar,  as  if  we  were 
throwing  it  open.  Old  grizzly  came 
rushing  around  the  corner  with  a  roar  of 
defiance,  and  before  he  could  get  away 
another  chunk  of  lead  was  added  to  his 
stock.  He  dropped  to  the  ground,  rolled 
over  and  over,  and  then  retreated  out  of 
range.  We  couldn't  play  that  game  on 
him  again.  He  would  roar  and  growl  in 
a  way  to  make  the  chills  run  over  us 
when  we  kicked  on  the  door,  but  he  had 
learned  by  experience.  I  finally  opened 
the  door  and  tossed  an  old  coat  out.  He 
rushed  and  seized  it,  and  Skinner's  bul- 
let clipped  his  ear  only.  Noon  came, 
and  the  bear  was  still  there.  The  fore- 
noon had  been  sunshiny  and  pleasant, 
but  as  the  sun  climbed  to  meridian  a 
change  set  in.  The  sky  became  over- 
cast, the  wind  breezed  up;  and  there  was 
every  indication  of  a  storm  setting  in 
with  night. 

"He  may  tire  out  and  go  away  by 
night,"  said  Skinner,  "but  I  hardly  think 
so.  While  he  is  severely  wounded  he 
doesift  seem  to  have  lost  much  blood  or 
strength,  and  his  rage  is  rather  increas- 
ing. If  we  get  out  of  this  before  to-mor- 
row we  shall  have  to  try  a  bolder  game 
with  him." 

"Dare  we  face  him?" 

"I  have  a  plan.  Thirty  feet  from  the 
door  is  a  tree  which  I  can  climb  like  a 
squirrel.  I'll  buckle  on  both  revolvers, 
take  some  extra  cartridges,  and  make  a 
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bolt  for  it.  I  can  be  safe  out  of  his  reach 
before  he  is  half  way  there.  He  may 
retreat  'behind  the  cabin  to  escape  my 
fire.  Therefore,  after  you  have  secured 
the  door  you  had  best  climb  up  the  chim- 
ney and  get  a  position  from  which  you 
can  blaze  away. ' ' 

We  talked  the  matter  over  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  plan  seemed  an  excel- 
lent one.  Skinner  could  reach  the  tree 
in  half  a  dozen  jumps,  and  its  low  hang- 
ing branches  offered  him  certain  means 
of  ascent.  When  we  were  both  in  posi- 
tion the  bear  must  either  retreat  or  be 
killed.  When  all  was  ready  I  opened 
the  door  and  Skinner  started.  He  was 
only  clear  of  the  threshold  when  I  closed 
and  barred  the  door  and  heard  the  roar 
of  the  bear  as  he  made  pursuit.  My 
hands  were  not  yet  off  the  bar  when  a 
shot  rang  out,  there  was  a  cry  from  Skin- 
ner,and  I  flung  the  door  open  to  see  him 
and  the  bear  struggling  on  the  ground, 
midway  between  the  cabin  and  the  tree. 
The  man  had  stumbled  and  fallen  in  his 
haste,  and  the  bear  had  overhauled  him 
before  he  could  get  to  his  feet  again.  It 
is  hard  to  recall  exactly  what  followed. 
I  know  I  grabbed  for  my  revolver  and 
rushed  out  of  the  cabin,  and  I  remem- 
ber that  bruin  left  Skinner  and  made  for 
me.  I  kept  dodging  and  firing,  but  he 
finally  struck  me, and  then  all  was  blank. 
When  I  opened  my  eyes  again  Skinner 
was  beside  me,  and  the  bear  lay  dead  a 
few  feet  away.  He  had  given  me  a  cuff 
on  the  head  with  his  open  paw,  and, 
though  the  blow  was  hard  enough  to 
stun  me,  I  had  fortunately  escaped  his 
terrible  claws.  It  was  different  with 
poor  Skinner,  however.  The  bear  had 
first  seized  him  by  the  left  shoulder,  tear- 
ing the  flesh  in  an  awful  way,  and  had 
then  inflicted  bites  on  his  leg  and  hip. 
His  claws  had  also  been  called  into 
play,  and  the  hunter's  skin  was  in 
shreds,  and  his  clothes  torn  to  strings.  I 
forgot  the  pain  of  my  hurt  as  I  looked 
him  over. 

"It  may  not  be  so  very  bad,  Colonel," 
he  said,  trying  hard  to  smile.  "But  for 
that  unfortunate  stumble  I'd  have  come 
out  all  right.  I  struck  on  my  head  as  I 
pitched  forward,   and  hadn't  recovered 


from  my  daze  when  old  fury  grabbed 
me." 

"Well,  the  only  thing  is  to  get  you  into 
the  cabin  and  patch  you  up  the  best  I 
can.     Can  you  stand  up?" 

He  tried  to,  but  sank  back  with  a 
groan.  I  was  the  larger  and  stouter 
man,  and  after  getting  my  hands  under 
him  I  had  little  trouble  in  raising  him  up 
and  carrying  him  in  doors.  He  gritted 
his  teeth  with  pain,  but  not  another 
groan  escaped  him.  I  had  to  remove 
his  clothes,  and  the  only  way  I  could  do 
it  was  to  cut  them  off  piece  by  piece.  I 
then  brought  water  and  washed  away 
the  blood,,  and  when  I  could  see  the 
wounds  I  knew  that  the  poor  fellow 
would  be  helpless  for  many  long  weeks. 
The  teeth  of  the  grizzly  must  have 
struck  the  bone  wherever  he  bit.  It  did 
not  take  long  to  look  over  and  rough- 
dress  his  injuries,  and  when  I  was 
through  he  said: 

"Now,  Colonel,  don't  lose  any  time 
looking  up  the  horses.  There's  certain- 
ly going  to  be  a  storm,  and  you  must 
bring  them  here  in  the  shelter  of  the 
timber." 

I  realized  the  importance  of  this  step 
fully  as  much  as  he  did,  and,  catching 
up  my  rifle  and  bidding  him  good-by,  I 
hurried  off.  The  wind  was  coming  in 
gusts  and  hurling  the  leaves  and  twigs 
about,  and  it  had  grown  fifteen  or 
twenty  degrees  cooler  inside  of  an  hour. 
I  left  the  cabin  on  a  lope  and  kept  up 
the  pace  until  I  reached  the  spot  where 
the  animals  had  been  staked  out.  A 
horse  and  a  mule  lay  there  dead,  each 
body  being  half  eaten,  while  the  others 
were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Both  stake 
pins  had  been  pulled  up,  and  after  a 
little  further  investigation  I  discovered 
that  the  animals  had  run  off  up  the  val- 
ley to  the  north.  This  valley,  as  we 
knew,  extended  seven  or  eight  miles, 
and  was  intersected  by  several  others. 
The  animals  must  have  gone  away  in  a 
terrible  fright,  and  the  chances  of  my 
overhauling  them  at  all  were  very  slim. 
The  two  at  my  feet  had  been  killed  by 
grizzlies,  and  it  was  likely  that  the  one 
which  had  visited  us  was  one  out  of 
three  or  four  which  had  descended  on 
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the  locality.  The  sky  was  growing 
blacker  every  minute,  while  the  winds 
began  to  howl  in  a  menacing  way,  and  I 
turned  and  hurried  back  to  the  cabin, 
feeling  that  my  situation  was  desperate. 
I  found  Skinner  as  I  had  left  him,  suffer- 
ing terrible  pain,  but  bearing  it  with  the 
stoicism  of  an  Indian  brave.  His  inju- 
ries were  so  distributed  that  I  could  not 
even  put  a  shirt  on  him.  The  best  that 
could  be  clone  was  to  roll  him  in  a 
blanket.  We  had  two  quarts  of  whiskey, 
a  bottle  of  liniment,  a  box  of  salve,  and 
some  cottage  bandages,  and  again  I 
wiped  off  the  fresh  blood  and  fixed  him 
up  as  well  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. When  I  reported  the  fate  of 
our  animals  he  replied: 

"It's  a  very  unfortunate  thing  all 
round.  There  isn't  much  hope  of  ever 
seeing  any  of  the  horses  alive  again,  and 
I  know  the  signs  of  the  weather  well 
enough  to  understand  that  winter  is 
about  to  set  in.  I'm  thinking  we  are  in 
for  a  two  day's  storm.  To-morrow  we'll 
have  a  talk  about  what  had  best  be 
done." 

Night  swooped  down  on  us  like  a 
hawk.  After  I  had  dressed  Skinner's 
wounds  anew  I  went  to  the  door  and 
found  the  air  full  of  snowflakes.  Our 
wood  was  entirely  out,  and  I  pricked  up 
the  light  and  set  about  cutting  and  car- 
rying a  new  store,  and  worked  at  this 
for  an  hour  or  more,  and  then  quit 
because  the  storm  had  grown  so  fierce 
that  I  could  no  longer  face  it,  and  the 
thermometer  had  dropped  from  sixty- 
five  degrees  above  in  "the  forenoon  to 
zero.  This  was  an  appalling  change, 
and  I  knew  that  a  severe  and  long  con- 
tinued storm  was  at  hand.  That  night 
was  a  terribly  long  one.  Skinner  did 
not  keep  me  awake,  though  he  never 
closed  his  own  eyes.  It  was  the  sud- 
den and  desperate  change  in  our  pros- 
pects. I  could  not  expect  that  he 
would  be  able  to  move  for  three  weeks 
at  least,  let  his  injuries  improve  ever  so 
fast.  Our  animals  were  gone,  and  the 
idea  of  a  sixty-mile  tramp  through  such 
a  country  in  winter,  with  a  man  just  able 
to  crawl,  was  enough  to  bring  the  hair 
on  end.     To  remain   meant  what?    We 


had  provisions  to  last  us  five  or  six  days. 
After  that  we  must  depend  on  my  rifle, 

and  we  would  be  lucky  to  keep  actual 
want   from   the   door.     The   thought   of 

putting  in  the  time  there,  until  the  sun 
and  rains  of  May  had  opened  the  way 
out,  was  enough  to  keep  one  awake,  let 
alone  the  screeching,  roaring  and  bi  1  low- 
ing of  a  Rocky  Mountain  gale. 

When  morning  came  the  ground  was 
covered  with  ten  inches  of  snow,  and  it 
was  still  coming  down,  while  the  ther- 
mometer had  fallen  to  five  degrees  be- 
low zero.  Skinner  tried  to  look  and 
speak  cheerfully,  but  I  was  satisfied  in 
my  own  mind  that  his  case  was  going  to 
be  a  serious  one.  The  wounds  showed 
signs  of  inflammation,  and  if  fever  came 
the  chances  were  that  he  would  be 
rubbed  out.  I  had  some  flour,  salt 
meat,  and  coffee,  and  it  could  not  be 
hoped  that  he  would  relish  anything  I 
could  prepare  for  him  from  this  stock. 
He,  however,  sipped  a  little  coffee  and 
nibbled  at  a  flour  cake  I  mixed  and 
baked,  and  when  we  were  through  with 
the  gloomy  meal  he  said: 

"Colonel,  we  must  look  this  case  dead 
between  the  eyes.  I  was  powerfully 
hurt  by  that  bear,  and  if  I  had  the  best 
care  in  the  world  I  could  not  get  up  for 
a  month.  As  it  is,  I  haven't  one  chance 
in  fifty.  I'm  sure  a  fever  is  setting  in, 
and  inside  of  ten  days  I'll  be  a  dead 
man.  Now,  then,  I  want  you  to  do  me 
a  favor — a  great  favor." 

"Of  course  I  will." 

"There's  no  use  looking  for  the  horses, 
for  you  won't  find  'em.  After  the  storm 
breaks  I  want  you  to  start  for  Denver. 
It  may  take  you  a  week  to  get  there,  but 
I  think  you'll  pull  through." 

'•And  desert  you?" 

"That's  it.  It  will  be  closing  the  cabin 
on  a  dead  man.  I  am  certain  that  I 
have  no  show  to  get  well,  and  to  keep 
you  here  won't  make  me  last  a  day 
longer,  while  it  will  peril  your  own  life. 
When  December  comes  the  cold  here 
will  be  beyond  endurance, and  any  storm 
may  leave  you  without  shelter." 

I  felt  hurt  at  his  request,  though  I 
knew  he  was  honest  in  making  it.  Tell- 
ing him  simply  that  his  fate  would  be  my 
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fate,  I  plunged  out  into  the  storm  and 
attacked  the  carcass  of  the  bear  with  axe 
and  knife.  If  not  very  palatable  it  was 
still  something  in  the  shape  of  meat,  and 
I  felt  quite  exultant  when  I  had  the 
seven  or  eight  huge  pieces  piled  up  in  a 
corner  of  the  cabin.  The  day  passed 
slowly,  and  was  full  of  gloom.  The  storm 
never  let  up  for  a  moment,  and  when  night 
fell  I  ploughed  my  way  down  to  the 
valley,  where  the  snow  lay  on  a  level, 
and  found  it  twenty-five  inches  deep. 
That  meant  I  was  snowed  under.  A  man 
could  not  breast  that  depth  of  snow  and 
make  five  miles  a  day,  nor  could  any- 
thing but  the  larger  game  move  about. 
Nightfall  also  put  an  end  to  all  doubts 
about  Skinner's  condition.  Inflammation 
had  set  in,  and  he  was  feverish  and  light- 
headed, and  at  least  once  every  half 
hour  through  the  night  he  called  to  me 
for  water.  When  morning  came  again, 
the  storm  was  breaking,  but  the  snow 
was  fully  three  feet  deep,  and  the  roof 
of  our  cabin  was  covered  until  one 
would  have  passed  the  structure  ten  feet 
away  without ,  seeing  it.  Skinner  was 
entirely  out  of  his  head,  and  fought  me 
savagely  when  I  wanted  to  dress  his 
wounds. 

The  only  change  in  the  situation  for 
the  next  four  days  was  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  weather  and  a  constant 
decline  of  my  hopes  regarding  Skinner. 
The  teeth  and  claws  of  the  bear  must 
have  poisoned  the  flesh  as  well  as  torn 
it,  for  the  wounds  inflamed  beyond  any 
expectation,  and  the  fever  increased 
until  it  seemed  as  if  the  poor  fellow  was 
burning  up.  On  the  evening  of  the 
seventh  day  after  his  injuries  were  inflicted 


he  died.  Half  an  hour  before  he  drew  his 
last  breath  the  fever  seemed  to  go  away, 
and  full  consciousness  returned.  He  took 
my  hand  and  made  some  last  requests, 
and  then,  in  a  clear,  even  voice,  he  gave 
me  some  directions  to  enable  me  to 
reach  Denver  by  the  shortest  route,  and 
warned  me  to  set  out  next  morning  and 
take  advantage  of  the  improved  weather. 
Death  brought  him  peace  from  this 
world's  calamities. 

Next  morning  I  found  a  south  wind 
and  a  warm  sun.  Winter  was  giving  me 
one  last  chance.  I  laid  poor  Skinner's 
body  out  on  the  floor,  covered  his  face 
with  a  handkerchief  and  the  body  with  a 
blanket,  and  I  fastened  the  door  from 
the  outside  so  securely,  that  only  a 
human  being  could  break  in.  Before  I 
reached  Denver  there  was  a  change  for 
the  worse  in  the  weather,  and  I  had 
been  almost  ready  a  dozen  times  to  fall 
down  and  die  without  another  effort.  I 
was  ill  in  bed  for  a  month,  and  it  was 
twice  that  time  before  I  fully  recovered 
my  strength.  In  early  summer,  when 
the  snow  had  disappeared  and  the  grass 
was  springing  up,  I  returned  to  the  cabin, 
having  the  company  of  three  or  four 
prospectors.  Nothing  had  disturbed  it, 
and  the  dead  body  had  been  wonderfully 
preserved.  We  gave  it  Christian  burial 
and  marked  his  grave  with  the  first  stone 
set  up  in  memory  of  man,  among  those 
mighty  peaks  and  gloomy  canons.  The 
horse  and  mule  which  had  gone  up  the 
valley  escaped  the  bears  after  all.  Some 
time  during  the  winter  they  returned  to 
the  cabin,  but  only  to  meet  death  by 
cold  and  starvation.  Their  bodies  lay 
almost  against  the  door. —  The  Sun. 
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I  was  about  to  say  that  the  story  that 
I  shall  tell  you  of  what  happened  in  the 
German   woods   long  ago    is   a  sort  of 

*  In  connection  with  this  story  you  will  find 
it  interesting  to  look  over  Kohlrausch's  "History 
of  Germany,"  Chapter  I;  Sir  Edward  Creasy 's 
"The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World," 
and  Smith's  "Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Mythology  and  Biography,"  articles  Arminius, 
Drusus,  Crassus  and  Varus.     If  you  ever  go  to 


bridge  between  the  first  Christmas  and 
the  last  Fourth  of  July,  but  I  shall  not 
say  so.     Yet,  if  you  will  keep  the  first 

Germany,  you  will  be  interested  to  go  to  Det- 
mold.  On  the  summit  of  the  Grotenberg,  the  cul- 
minating point  of  the  Teutoburger  Alps,  you  may 
see  a  great  statue  of  hammered  copper,  forty-five 
feet  high,  standing  on  a  circular  pedestal  of  stone 
ninety  feet  high,  erected  by  the  Princes  of  Ger- 
many to  the  memory  of  Hermann. , 
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Christmas  and  the  last  Fourth  of  July  iii 
mind,  it  will  help  you  to  remember  the 
Story.  The  first  Christmas  was  the  day 
on  which  our  Savior  was  horn.  It  seems 
as  if  it  ought  to  have-  been  the  year  <>\i<:, 
but  the  almanac-makers  have  made  a 
mistake  in  some  way,  and  we  cannot  tell 
in  what  year  the  great  event  occurred. 
It  was  probably  earlier  than  the  almanac 
would  have  us  think. 

However,  at  the  time  when  the  angels 
sang  their  song  of  good-will  to  men,  on 
the  plains  of  Palestine,  there  was  a  little- 
boy  in  the  city  of  Rome  who  had  been 
taken  from  the  wild  woods  of  Germany 
by  the  Roman  army,  and  was  getting 
his  education  as  a  citizen  of  the  great 
nation.  The  Romans  called  him  Armi- 
nius,  but  he  had  been  named  Hermann 
by  his  mother,  and  he  did  not  let  the 
fact,  that  the  conquerors  of  his  people 
gave  him  a  new  name,  cause  him  to  for- 
get that  he  was  a  German  and  not  a 
Roman.  We  can  imagine  him,  as  he 
studied  his  Latin  lessons,  thinking  of 
the  language  of  his  mother,  and  of  his 
old  home  and  life  of  freedom,  where  the 
liberty-loving  people  dwelt  to  whom  he 
was  proud  to  belong.  He  was  not  alone 
in  Rome,  for  one  of  his  brothers  was 
there  also,  and  the  Romans  were  trying 
to  make  both  of  them  forget  they  were 
Germans.  With  the  brother  they  suc- 
ceeded. He  took  a  Roman  name,  and 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Hermann 
in  planning  to  get  freedom  for  the  Ger- 
man people.  Years  afterwards,  the  two 
brothers  at  the  head  of  great  armies, 
were  often  opposed  in  battle. 

Hermann  studied  history  in  Rome. 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that. 
He  learned  how  the  Romans  had  con- 
quered many  nations,  how,  in  spite  of 
the  bravery  of  the  people  there,  they 
had  obtained  the  mastery  in  Gaul,  as 
the  territory  which  is  now  France  was 
then  called.  He  knew  it  was  the  great 
Julius  Caesar  who  had  conquered  Gaul; 
but  as  he  read  further,  he  found  that 
Caesar  was  one  of  a  "triumvirate,"  or 
government  of  three  men,  of  whom  one 
was  Crassus,  whose  experience  in  trying 
to  conquer  other  peoples  was  not  like 
Caesar's.     It  strikes   me   that  Hermann 


found  some  comfort  in  reading  the  story 
of  how  Crassus  tried  to  overcome  the 
Parthians  on  the  plain-,  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  how  he  was  himself  overthrown  and 

killed,    and    his    whole   great    army    lost. 

This  had  happened    when    Hermann's 

father  was  a  boy;  and  there  must  have 
been  old  men  in  Rome  able  to  repeat  the 
stories  of  the  deeds  of  Crassus,  who 
was  the  richest  man  in  the  city,  and  per- 
haps some  who  told  Hermann  all  about 
the  terrible  defeat  of  the  army  by  the 
"barbarians." 

Perhaps  he  looked  on  some  rough 
ma])  and  found  that  Parthia  was  way  off 
among  the  mountains  on  the  Caspian 
Sea.  He  knew  that  his  people  had  been 
the  most  successful  in  resisting  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Romans,  and  that 
when  they  had  fought  it  had  been  for 
their  freedom.  I  imagine  that  he  said  to 
himself:  "What  has  been  done  can  be 
done!  The  Parthians  have  overcome 
the  Romans,  why  cannot  the  Germans 
do  the  same?"  On  the  other  hand, 
doubtless,  he  weighed  the  odds  against 
him  as  he  recalled  the  success  of  the 
other  triumvirs,  and  especially  the  story 
of  Pompey's  conquest  of  the  great  King 
of  Pontus,  Mithridates.  He  must  have 
thought  of  the  failure  of  Hannibal,  as 
well  as  of  the  long  line  of  opponents  of 
Rome  who  had  fallen  by  turn  before  her 
victorious  chariot  wheels. 

Hermann  was  not  the  sort  of  person 
who  unthinkingly  rushes  to  a  conclusion. 
But  he  thought  long  of  how  much  his 
people  loved  freedom,  how  they  had 
once  been  free,  and  at  last  he  made  up 
his  mind  that  they  should  be  free  again. 
The  patriotic  young  student  saw  too  the 
great  difference  between  the  Germans 
and  the  Romans.  The  one  lived  in  cities, 
surrounded  with  every  sort  of  luxury — 
they  were  gay  and  pleasure-loving. 
Every  kind  of  dissipation  abounded,  and 
it  was  plain  that  the  Roman  people  were 
not  growing  stronger,  and  that  they 
would  only  grow  weaker,  unless  they 
dropped  some  of  their  bad  habits.  He 
looked  to  the  green  woods  of  his  home. 
He  saw  a  people  active,  full  of  bound- 
ing health,  who  loved  liberty  so  much  as 
to  be  unwilling  to  live  in  cities  or  even 
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villages.  They  loved  nature,  too,  and, 
next  to  war,  their  favorite  occupation 
was  hunting.  Among  them,  as  a  Roman 
writer  has  said,  "no  one  smiled  at  vice;" 
and  it  was  not '  'fashionable"  to  do  wrong, 
as  it  was  at  Rome. 

Another  great  difference  that  Hermann 
noticed  between  his  people  and  those 
around  him  at  Rome  was  in  the  treat- 
ment that  the  women  received.  Mar- 
riage with  the  Germans  was  a  holy  thing. 
The  men  loved  their  wives  and  children; 
home  was  a  place  sacred  to  the  sweet 
enjoyments  that  have  made  it  so  beauti- 
ful among  their  descendants  ever  since. 
When  they  were  married,  the  man  made 
presents  to  the  bride,  and  any  wrong 
done  to  her  roused  in  the  husband's 
heart  the  direct  desire  for  vengeance. 
Already  the  Roman  generals  had  treated 
the  German's  wives  and  daughters  in  a 
way  that  stung  their  husbands  and 
fathers  to  the  quick.  The  lines  of  one  of 
the  great  English  writers  express  his  feel- 
ings well.  He  says,  (altering  but  a  word), 
"Leave  to  the  poor  barbarian  his  single  tie  to  life, 
The  sweet,  sweet  love  of  daughter,  of  sister  and 

of  wife, 
The  gentle  speech,  the  balm  for  all  that  his  vexed 

soul  endures, 
The  kiss  in  which  he  half  forgets  even  such  a 

yoke  as  yours. 
Spare  us  the  inexpiable  wrong,  the  unutterable 

shame, 
That  turns  the  coward's  heart  to  steel,  the  slug- 
gard's blood  to  flame ; 
Lest  when  our  latest  hope  is  fled  ye  taste  of  our 

despair, 
And  learn  by  proof,  in  some  wild  hour,  how 

much  the  wretched  dare." 
It  was  when  Hermann  was  about  six 
years  old  that  the  Romans  had  made 
their  first  inroads  upon  the  territory  of 
the  Germans,  led  by  a  general  named 
Drusus,  and  it  may  be  that  the  little 
fellow  had  been  taken  to  Rome  at  that 
time.  Drusus  built  many  forts  on  the 
Rhine, and,  I  suppose,  thought  that  he  had 
conquered  the  people.  It  is  said  that 
once  while  he  was  there,  a  supernatural 
figure  appeared  to  him,  and  with  a 
lofty,  threatening  air,  said,  "How  much 
farther  wilt  thou  advance,  insatiable 
Drusus?  The  Fates  forbid  thee  to  ad- 
vance! Away!    The  term   of  thy   deeds 


and  of  thy  life  is  at  hand!"  Whatever 
Drusus  thought  of  this  apparition,  true 
it  is  that  he  did  not  advance  farther,  but 
soon  after,  while  retreating,  fell  from  his 
horse  and  died.  It  is  said  that  on  his 
retreat,  wolves  howled  around  his  camp, 
the  wild  screams  of  women  were  heard, 
and  the  stars  raced  about  the  sky.  To 
the  minds  of  superstitious  people  these 
were  frightful  omens.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  artful  and  arrogant  brother. 
Tiberius,  who  afterwards  became  em- 
peror of  Rome. 

Under  Tiberius  the  condition  of  the 
Germans  did  not  grow  much  worse. 
When  he  returned  to  Rome,  a  general 
named  Varus  was  sent  to  take  his  place. 
He  had  been  among  the  conquered 
people  of  Syria,  and  thought  that  he 
could  govern  the  Germans  as  he  gov- 
erned them.  But  there  was  none  of  the 
German  love  of  liberty  among  the  Syrians, 
and  Varus  soon  found  that  he  had  made 
a  mistake.  Under  Tiberius  the  Ger- 
mans had  been  comparatively  quiet, 
waiting,  as  it  proved,  a  leader  to  rise 
and  give  them  freedom.  Now  they 
were  irritated  and  ready,  and  now  too  a 
leader  was  ready  to  show  them  the  way 
to  throw  off  the  galling  yoke. 

You  are  ready  to  say  that  it  was  Her- 
mann who  was  to  do  the  heroic  deed. 
He  had  been  trained  by  the  Romans  to 
lead  his  own  countrymen  in  wars  for 
their  conquerors,  but  he  could  not  be 
made  to  forget  the  interest  of  the  Ger- 
man people.  He  showed  them  that  by 
uniting  their  forces  they  might  resist  a 
people  even  so  powerful  as  the  Romans. 
He  found  they  were  prepared  to  strike 
a  great  blow  for  deliverance.  Hermann 
knew  that  if  he  were  to  attack  the  well- 
armed  and  carefully  drilled  soldiers  of 
Rome  in  the  open  field,  he  would  have 
little  chance  of  success.  He  determined 
to  lead  Varus  into  the  wild  forests,  where 
numbers  and  strength  of  body  would  be 
a  match  for  skill  and  arms.  He  there- 
fore caused  the  people  of  a  distant  place 
to  open  the  war  by  revolting  against  the 
invaders,  and  made  his  plans  to  attack 
Varus  when  he  should  have  marched 
beyond  his  forts,  in  some  thick  woods 
among  the  mountains. 
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\'anis  was  as  confident  of  success  as 
the  Romans  generally  had  hern,  and 
fearlessly  marched  to  his  ruin.  If  you 
will  look  on  a  map  of  Germany,  you  will 
see  a  town  named  Detmold,  about  fifty 
mill  s  southwest  of  Hanover.  *It  is 
among  the  rugged  mountains  known  as 
the  Teutoburger  Alps.  The  country  is 
full  of  narrow  valleys,  surrounded  by 
lofty  hills,  which  at  the  time  we  are 
speaking  of  were  covered  with  great 
trees.  It  was  to  this  region  that  Her- 
mann enticed  Varus,  and  at  a  point  near 
the  town  of  Detmold  the  Romans  met 
the  Germans.  Varus  had  with  him 
about  fourteen  thousand  infantry  from 
Rome,  nearly  a  thousand  Roman  horse- 
men, and  a  large  number  of  soldiers  that 
he  had  gathered  from  the  provinces. 
These  were  well  organized.  They  had 
brave  and  skilful  officers,  and  the  heavy 
armor  that  you  have  seen  in  the  pictures 
of  Roman  soldiers. 

There  were  no  roads  through  the 
woods,  and  Varus  was  obliged  to  cut 
down  trees  and  fill  up  swampy  places  in 
order  to  get  his  army  along.  Then, 
almost  before  he  knew  it,  he  found  him- 
self in  a  trap.  The  valleys  were  large 
enough,  but  they  were  entered  by  nar- 
row defiles,  through  which  but  few  could 
pass  at  a  time.  Hermann  and  his  army 
knew  the  way  about  the  region,  and  they 
were  there  before  the  Romans,  cutting 
down  trees  to  impede  their  progress, and 
harassing  them  from  the  tops  of  the 
hills.  Heavy  rains  had  fallen,  and  it 
kept  raining,  until  Varus  thought  it 
would  never  stop.  This  made  his  pro- 
gress in  any  direction  very  difficult,  even 
when  he  had  no  enemy  striking  his  men 
down  with  arrows  that  seemed  to  come 
from  the  clouds,  or  to  be  shot  out  of  the 
very  hills  themselves.  He  had  also  made 
the  mistake  of  carrying  into  the  woods 
his  heavy  baggage  wagons,  and  of  let- 
ting a  great  rabble  of  camp-followers 
go  along,  just  as  if  he  were  traveling 
through  a  friendly  country,  or  taking  an 
excursion  to  exercise  his  men. 

Hermann  would  not  let  his  brave  des- 
perate Germans  go  out  to  meet  the  Ro- 
mans in  any  open  place,  but  held  to  his 
plan  of  secrecy  and  artifice  until  he  saw 


that  the  Romans  were  tired  out,  and 
were  leaving  their  heavy  wagons,  and 

getting  into  such  confusion  that  they 
could  not  even  hear  the  commands  of 
their  officers.  Then  he  ordered  his  men 
to  charge  Upon  the  worn-out  foreiK'i«rs. 
With  shouts  and  fury  the  Germans 
sprang  through  the  gloomy  woods,  firing 
their  terrible  arrows  at  the  men,  but 
especially  at  the  horses  of  the  Roman 
cavalry. 

We  pitied  the  Germans  at  first,  but 
now  we  pity  the  poor  lost  Romans.  They 
were  not  fighting  for  their  homes  but 
only  because  their  general  told  them  to 
do  it.  Varus  soon  saw  that  there  was 
no  possibility  of  his  getting  ahead,  and 
ordered  his  men  to  start  back.  They 
did  as  they  were  told,  but  still  they 
fought.  They  were  separated  one  from 
another.  The  Germans  surrounded  the 
small  bands  and  slaughtered  them.  They 
were  lost  in  the  swamps.  Their  eagles 
were  taken.  All  hope  left  them,  and 
they  saw  that  there  was  no  escape.  One 
little  body  of  veterans  formed  them- 
selves in  a  ring  on  a  mound,  and  deter- 
mined to  sell  life  as  dearly  as  they  could; 
but  it  was  of  no  use.  They  tried  to  raise 
a  protecting  earth-work  and  to  make  a 
ditch,  but  they  were  worn  out  by  fatigue 
and  pained  by  their  wounds.  Inch  by 
inch  they  were  obliged  to  give  way,  and 
the  Germans  charged  on  them,  killing 
all  that  they  did  not  reserve  to  be  offered 
as  sacrifices.  Very  few  of  the  proud 
army  of  Rome  escaped  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  fight  in  the  German  woods. 
Varus  cast  himself  upon  his  sword  and 
died.  But  the  news  was  taken  to  Rome, 
and  the  emperor  and  all  his  people  re- 
ceived it  with  terror.  Tiberius,  who  had 
called  himself  Augustus,  "the  majestic," 
tore  his  clothes  in  his  agony,  and  pitia- 
bly cried  out: 

"Give  me  my  legions,  Varus!-' 
But  the  legions  could  never  be  given 
him.  The  horrified  Romans  declared  that 
summits  of  the  Alps  fell  at  this  time, and 
that  columns  of  fire  blazed  from  them; 
that  the  temple  of  the  God  of  War  was 
struck  by  a  thunderbolt;  that  the  heavens 
glowed  as  if  on  fire;  that  comets  blazed 
forth,  and  meteors  like  spears  shot  from 
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the  north  into  the  Roman  camp;  that 
the  statue  of  victory,  which  had  been, 
erected  on  the  frontier,  pointing  towards 
Germany,  had  of  its  own  accord  turned 
around  and  pointed  towards  Rome. 

It  sounds  very  much  like  what  we  read 
in  Shakspeare's  play  of  Julius  Caesar: 

"Graves  have  yawned  and  yielded  up  their  dead; 
Fierce  fiery  warriors  fought  upon  the  clouds, 
In  ranks  and  squadrons  and  right  form  of  war, 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  capitol; 
The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air, 
Horses  did  neigh  and  dying  men  did  groan, 
And  ghosts  did   shriek   and   squeal   about   the 
streets." 

It  was  believed  that  the  victorious 
Germans  would  march  upon  Rome,  and 
there  was  consternation  on  this  'account. 
A  great  force  was  raised  by  draft,  for  no 
one  [of  military  age  was  willing  to   en- 


list to  face  a  foe  so  terrible  as  the  Ger- 
mans were  represented  to  be,  by  the 
frightened  refugees  who  had  brought  the 
news  to  the  city.  But  the  Germans  did 
not  march  to  Rome.  Hermann  fought 
for  freedom,  not  for  conquest  as  the 
Romans  did.  He  obtained  what  he 
fought  for.  If  you  look  at  a  map  of  the 
ancient  Roman  Empire,  you  will  see  that 
it  did  not  extend  beyond  the  Rhine. 
Hermann  put  a  stop  to  Roman  pro- 
gress in  that  direction  for  all  time.  He 
won  freedom  for  the  Germans  and  their 
descendants,  and  put  that  spirit  into 
them  which  caused  them, on  the  Meadow 
of  Counsel,  to  force  King  John  to  sign 
the  Magna  Charta;  and  which  caused  the 
Patriots  at  Philadelphia,  in  1776,  to  sign 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. — Se- 
lected. 


THE    SINGER. 

Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  father 
which  is  in  heaven.— Matthew  v,  16. 


God  gave  to  the  world  a  singer, 
A  warbler  of  strange,  sweet  songs, 

And  bade  her  in  brightness  linger 

Where  thickest  were  found  earth's  throngs. 

And  deep  in  her  heart  the  vision 

Of  glorious  brightness  lay, 
And  she  sang  sweet  strains  elysian 

As  she  walked  the  lighted  way. 

For  her  soul  was  bathed  in  brightness, 

At  the  fount  of  light  she  drank, 
But  the  sheen  of  her  spirit's  whiteness 

From  the  touch  of  earth  ne'er  shrank. 

A  song  of  strength  to  the  drooping, 

A  song  of  joy  to  the  sad — 
God's  angels  ne'er  deemed  her  stooping, 

That  she  made  earth's  children  glad. 

And  ever  she  sang  of  beauty, 

And  justice  and  love  and  truth, 
And  the  thorniest  path  of  duty 

Grew  bright  to  her  trusting  youth. 

But  the  world  said  in  cold  scorning 
Sweet  songs  have  been  sung  before, 

We've  no  need  of  new  adorning 
With  the  poems  of  thy  lore. 

Give  us  grander,  sweeter  music, 
Give  us  strains  yet  more  divine, 


Sing  new  songs  of  joy  intrinsic, 
Or  let  cease  thy  light  to  shine. 

But  with  holy  trust  the  singer 

From  her  child-like  soul  looked  up, 

And  remembered  that  Christ,  the  bringer 
Of  joy,  drank  scorn's  black  cup. 

And  in  orisons  pure  and  tender, 
Her  thankful  heart  swelled  high, 

For  the  light  her  soul  might  render 
In  a  world  where  all  must  die. 

And  though  humble,  meek  and  lowly 
Were  the  songs  of  praise  she  sang, 

Pure  angels  called  them  holy, 
In  heaven  their  sweet  tones  rang. 

For  in  love  she  obeyed  the  master 
Who  commanded  the  light  to  shine, 

And  in  faith  toiled  on  the  faster, 
Believing  the  call  divine. 

And  no  one  knew  but  the  angels 

Of  the  beauty  still  unexpressed 
The  love,  the  light,  the  gladness 

That  lingered  within  her  breast. 

And  so  like  a  babe  in  sweetness 

On  the  Savior's  breast  she  lay, 
For  her  joy  was  in  life's  completeness 

Truly  found  in  God's  own  way. 

Ruby  Lamont. 
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VOLUME  EIGHT. 

In  announcing  the  eighth  volume  of 
The  Contributor, we  desire  to  thank  its 
patrons  and  those  who  have  contributed 
of  their  talent  to  make  its  pages  interest- 
ing, for  the  prosperity  and  success  which 
has  thus  far  attended  the  publication  of 
our  Magazine.  While  we  have  had 
many  difficulties  to  surmount  in  endeav- 
oring to  issue  a  first  class  publication, 
that  should,  in  all  respects,  be  represen- 
tative of  the  education,  faith  and  pur- 
pose of  the  young  men  and  women  of 
Zion,  our  effort  has  been  met  with  a  cor- 
dial sentiment  of  good  will  and  with 
substantial  endorsement  that  has  encour- 
aged us,  and  makes  it  possible  to  an- 
nounce the  beginning  of  another  volume 
under  favorable  prospects  for  its  future. 
Owing  to  a  disappointment  in  some  type 
which  had  been  provided  for  the  new 
volume,  we  were  compelled  to  delay  the 
issue  of  the  first  number  until  now,  in- 
stead of  commencing  the  volume  with 
the  October  number  as  heretofore;  and 
while  we  might  have  issued  a  few  days 
earlier, and  called  it  the  October  number, 
it  was  deemed  advisable,  in  the  interest  of 
the  Magazine,  to  commence  the  volumes 
hereafter  with  the  November  number. 

We  have  arranged  for  some  improve- 
ments which  we  doubt  not  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  our  readers.  The  letter- 
press is  as  good  as  it  is  possible  to  ob- 
tain in  Utah.  Our  paper  is  of  the  best 
quality  that  is  made  in  the  Territory  and 
the  type  used  is  all  new,  while  the  press- 
work,  by  the  Deseret  News  Company's 
new  two  revolution  steam  press,  is  in 
advance  of  any  in  the  past. 

We  take  pleasure  in  directing  atten- 
tion to  the  title  page  of  this  number, 
which  has  been  prepared  for  the  volume 


by  Mi',  fohn  Held,  who  has  learned  tin- 
art  of  wood  engraving  at  home,  and  is 
rapidly  attaining  great  proficiency  in  his 
chosen  profession;  of  which  the  origin- 
ality of  design  and  superior  workmanship 
of  our  new  title  page  affords  the  strong- 
est 1  >  roof. 

The  photo-engravings  of  scenes  in  and 
about  Nauvoo,  which  will  accompany  the 
leading  historical  series  are  made  by 
the  Photo-Engraving  Company  of  New 
York,  from  photographs  taken  by  Elder 
B.  H.  Roberts,  while  visiting  those 
scenes  in  search  of  information,  ex- 
pressly for  the  articles  which  he  is  writ- 
ing for  The  Contributor.  The  scenes 
all  have  a  historical  interest,  which  our 
people  will  fully  appreciate.  Each  num- 
ber will  be  adorned  with  a  full  page 
engraving. 

The  field  in  which  The  Contributor 
circulates  is  one  that  is  distinct  from  all 
others,  and  is  broad  enough  for  it  to 
be  well  supported  and  to  do  a  vast 
amount  of  good  in  promoting  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  community.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  reasons  which 
have  been  put  forth  to  the  public,  why 
The  Contributor  should  be  subscribed 
for  and  read  by  the  people: 

It  is  the  Organ  of  the  Mutual  Improvement 
Associations,  one  of  the  best  organizations  ever 
formed  for  the  cultivation  and  welfare  of  our 
young  people. 

It  is  the  only  authorized  monthly  periodical 
published  among  us,  having  an  educational  mis- 
sion to  perform  which  should  be  encouraged. 

It  is  representative  of  our  home  literature, 
containing  the  best  original  prose  and  poetry 
that  our  people  write. 

It  supplies,  in  concise  form,  literature  that  is 
pure  in  tone,  elevated  in  thought,  instructive 
and  interesting  in  matter;  such  as  you  wish 
yourself  and  family  to  read. 

It  is  regularly  written  for  and  read  by  the 
brightest  minds  among  us.  You  cannot  afford 
to  be  ignorant  of  their  thoughts  or  indifferent  to 
their  public  expressions. 

It  encourages  home  art;  its  illustrations  being 
original,  from  designs  and  views  prepared  espec- 
ially for  it;  and  its  letter-press  and  typography 
are  the  best. 

It  is  a  model  volume  when  bound,  containing 
nearly  five  hundred  pages  worth  preserving,  and 
engravings  that  are  of  interest  now  and  for  a 
hundred  vears  to  come. 
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It  is  improving  every  year.  The  prospectus 
indicates  that  the  new  volume  will  be  more 
interesting  than  any  previous  one. 

It  is  the  cheapest  magazine  published  west  of 
the  Missouri  River.  No  other  contains  so  great 
a  variety  of  original  matter  for  the  price. 

It  will  be  sent  to  your  address,  every  month, 
for  a  year,  and  be  bound,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
in  fine  half  leather  binding,  to  be  preserved 
forever.  The  cost  of  subscription,  including 
binding,  is  only  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents. 

Exception  has  been  taken  to  the  second 
paragraph,  above,  as  it  appeared  origi- 
nally, slightly  changed  from  this.  We 
wish,  however,  to  say  that  there  has 
been  no  intention  on  our  part  to  dep- 
recate or  disparage  any  publication  of 
merit  that  is  issued  in  this  Territory, 
especially  by  our  people.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  have  the  warmest  welcome 
and  support  of  The  Contributor;  for 
we  believe  that  the  more  good  reading 
matter  there  is  circulated  among  the 
people,  the  more  rapidly  will  taste  be  cul- 
tivated for  such,  and  in  the  development 
of  such  taste,  we  confidently  expect  to  find 
increased  support  for  our  Magazine. 


When  The  Contributor  was  first  pro- 
jected it  was  with  a  view  to  its  becoming 
the  active  organ  and  representative  of 
the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Ladies' 
Associations.  So  far,  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  its  columns  have  been  freely 
open  to  contributions  from  the  Young 
Ladies'  Associations,  it  has  not,  perhaps, 
accomplished  much  as  their  organ.  We 
regret  the  necessity  of  making  this  state- 
ment, and  hope  that  the  Magazine  will 
hereafter  be  of  more  service  to  them.  We 
cordially  solicit  the  co-operation  of  the 
officers  of  the  Y.  L.M.  I.  A.  in  making  the 
Magazine  all  that  profitable  and  interest- 
ing organization  can  desire  its  official 
organ  to  become.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
devote  as  much  space  to  reporting  im- 
portant meetings  of  the  Young  Ladies' 
Associations,  making  announcements 
thereof,  and  aiding  the  general  officers 
of  the  organization  in  their  work  among 
the  daughters  of  Zion,  as  is  occupied  in 
these  respects  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Youns;  Men's  Associations. 


The  Washington  monument,  which  is 


the  highest  pile  of  masonry  in  the  world, 
is  a  moving  if  not  living  thing.  It  ap- 
pears, from  observations  of  the  habits  of 
the  monument,  that  the  great  obelisk  has 
a  regular  swaying  motion  when  the  sun 
is  shining  upon  it.  On  every  bright  day 
the  apex  of  the  monument  moves  at  least 
one  inch  westward  in  the  morning,  when 
the  sun's  rays  first  fall  upon  it,  and  east- 
ward again  in  the  afternoon  when  the  sun 
reaches  the  western  side.  The  heat'  of 
the  sun's  rays  has  an  expansive  effect 
upon  the  masonry,  and  the  plummet  that 
is  suspended  in  the  interior  of  the  monu- 
ment registers  this  amount  from  day  to 
day. 


In  1S44  Joseph  Smith,  who  was  an 
independent  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States,  proposed,  in  the 
platform  of  principles  upon  which  lie 
went  before  his  countrymen  for  their 
support,  that  the  slaves  of  the  South  be 
liberated  and  their  owners  paid  a  fair 
compensation  for  the  loss  they  would 
suffer  through  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  black  men.  Instead  of  his  counsel, 
which  would  have  settled  the  slavery 
question  in  peace,  being  followed,  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion  ensued  and  wasted 
millions  of  treasure  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives.  According  to  Gen- 
eral Drum  the  aggregate  of  deaths  in  the 
Union  army  reached  359,496,  out  of  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  men,  who  were  called 
from  the  various  States  into  the  service, 
during  the  period  of  the  bloody  conflict. 
There  were  more  slain  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Southern  armies,  and  according  to 
the  best  calculations,  in  round  numbers, 
a  million  men  lost  their  lives  to  liberate 
the  slaves  and  save  the  union. 


Among  the  curiosities  of  natural  his- 
tory none  have  excited  more  wonder 
than  the  white  gorilla,  which  is  now  on 
view  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  in  London. 
Whether  this  animal  is  a  true  species 
or  a  highly  developed  cross-bred  is  a 
question  for  the  naturalists.  Its  height 
is  about  twenty-six  inches,  and  its  age 
probably  three  or  four  years.  The  whole 
of  its  body  and  limbs,  both  arms  and 
legs,  are  almost  free  from  hair, and  it  has 
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no  tail.  The  animal  is  very  gentle  and 
affectionate,  clasping  its  keeper  around 
li is  neck  and  kissing  him  like  a  child.  It 
drinks  from  a  tumbler,  and  has  a  very 
intelligent  manner.  It  is  housed  in  a 
large,  handsome  chamher  with  an  >entire 
•■lass  front. 


It  is  said  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
that  usually  after  hreakfast  he  went  to 
walk  in  the  woods  in  pursuit  of  a  thought 
— very  much  as  boys  go  out  in  summer 
to  catch  butterflies.  He  was  not  always 
successful,  any  more  than  the  boys  were. 
But  when  successful,  no  boy  was  ever 
happier  with  his  butterfly  than  he  was 
with  his  thought.  Having  captured 
his  thought  he  put  a  pin  through  it,  and 
took  it  home  and  placed  it  in  his  collec- 
tion. He  further  explained  that  he  made 
a  note  of  his  thought,  but  generally  only 
in  his  mind;  and  that  he  kept  what  he 
called  a  Thought  Book,  in  which  he 
entered  each  thought,  having  first  worked 
it  over  and  clothed  it  in  fitting  garb. 
Sometimes  he  would  go  again  in  the 
afternoon  into  the  woods,  and  there,  or 
perhaps  by  the  roadside,  would  find 
another  thought  which  he  would  treat  in 
the  same  manner.  But  this  was  excep- 
tional. He  was  satisfied  if  he  succeeded 
in  securing  one  •  thought  a  day.  The 
thoughts  were  entered  one  after  the 
other  in  the  Thought  Book,  without 
regard  to  their  connection.  When 
he  wished  to  write  an  essay  or  a  lecture 
he  made  free  use  of  the  Thought  Book, 
selecting  and  adapting  such  thoughts 
as  seemed  fitting,  and  stringing  them 
together  as  a  child  strings  beads  on  a 
thread.' 


There  is  among  the  Hebrews  in  New 
York  a  Young  Men's  Association.      It 


appears  to  be  organized  for  the  moral, 
intellectual  and  religious  cultivation  of 
its  members,  and  receives  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Hebrew  congregation  of  the 
New  York  Synagogue.  Recently,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  association,  Rabbi  Kohut 
delivered  a  sermon  before  the  young 
men,  from  which  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing paragraph: 

"How  is  the  fragrant  atmosphere  of 
innocence  to  be  preserved  that  surrounds 
our  tender  youth  as  with  a  glorious  halo? 
In  the  thronging  multitudes  of  our  great 
cities  are  many  whose  fiendish  occupa- 
tion and  delight  is  to  debase  young  men. 
How  are  they  to  find  strength  to  resist 
allurements?  How  cultivate  those  higher 
tastes  and  instincts  which  alone  can 
guard  them?  How  sink  their  selfish 
promptings  in  their  larger  interests,  that 
may  broaden  and  liberalize  their  minds? 
The  answer  comes  clear,  strong  and  con- 
vincing: By  union,  by  organization. 
Mutual  control  can  effect  it.  Let  each 
guard  the  other.  Let  the  mental,  moral 
and  religious  interests  of  each  be  the 
concern  of  all." 

The  sentiment  here  expressed  is  one 
that  deserves  a  wider  application  than  to 
the  Hebrew  young  men  of  Gotham.  The 
evils  named  are  to  be  found  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  throughout  the  land,  and 
have  even  penetrated  into  the  principal 
cities  of  our  fair  Territory.  The  Young 
Men's  Associations  might  well  take  to 
heart  the  admonition  of  the  Jewish  Rabbi: 
"Mutual  control  can  effect  it.  Let  each 
a:uard  the  other." 


Prejudices  are  most  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate from  the  heart  whose  soil  has  never 
been  loosened  or  fertilized  by  education. 
They  grow  there  firm  as  weeds  among 
stones. 
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"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof." — Article  I.  Amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

This  amendment  is  the  keystone  of  the 
arch  of  human  liberty.     The  arch  was 


built  by  Heavenly-inspired  men,  repre- 
sentatives of  a  people  who  pioneered 
their  way  from  the  eastern  to  the  west- 
ern world.  They  were  well  versed  in 
the  history  of  religious  intolerance,  as 
they  had  read  and  experienced  it.     Re- 
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ligious  liberty  with  them,  as  with  us,  was 
worth  more  than  life.  The  Father  of 
our  Country,  and  the  line  of  patriots  with 
him,  which  was  not  limited  to  those  who 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
but  included  the  large  majority  of  the 
colonists  in  1776,  pledged  their  "lives, 
fortunes  and  sacred  honor,"  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  human  rights.  This  legacy 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  car- 
ries with  it  the  obligations  of  the  pa- 
triots. Every  citizen  is  under  the  same 
responsibility  that  the  patriots  were,  and 
will  be  to  the  end  of  our  government. 
Life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
are  enumerated  among  the  inalienable 
rights  of  man.  To  secure  these  the 
government  was  instituted;  and  in  order 
that  it  should  not  be  oppressive,  or  sub- 
versive of  these  rights  of  men,  the  power 
of  Congress,  in  certain  particulars,  was 
wisely  limited.  Experience  and  history 
taught  those  people  that  governments 
are  prone  to  be  tyrannical,  and  they 
believed  that  the  just  powers  of  govern- 
ment are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  It  is  therefore  safe  to  con- 
clude that  where  the  power  of  Congress 
is  limited,  it  is  important  that  it  should 
be  so.  Of  all  the  limits  none  are  of  more 
vital  or  general  importance  than  those  of 
the  articles  above  quoted. 

Religion,  according  to  Webster,  is: 
"The  recognition  of  God  as  an  object  of 
worship,  love  and  obedience.  Any  sys- 
tem of  faith  and  worship:  as  the  religion 
of  the  Turks,  of  Hindoos,  of  Christians; 
true  or  false  religion."  The  Eighth  Sec- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  specifies  what 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  do,  and 
closes  with  this  general  clause,  "And  to 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper,  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  pow- 
ers vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States  or  in 
any  department  or  officer  thereof. ' ' 

The  Gospel,  as  revealed  to  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith,  includes  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  and  plural  marriage.  It  was 
accepted  by  the  Prophet,  and  the  Saints, 
as  early  as  1843,  and  was  published  to 
the  world,  as  a  part   of  the  religion  of 


Jesus  Christ,  believed  and  practiced  by 
the  Saints,  in  1852.  It  is  a  principle  of 
vital  importance  in  the  plan  of  salvation: 
"It  was  instituted  for  the  fulness  of  My 
glory;  and  he  that  receiveth  a  fulness 
thereof,  must  and  shall  abide  the  law,  or 
he  shall  be  damned,  saith  the  Lord 
God."  Of  all  the  principles  of  the  Gos- 
pel, this  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to 
live  acceptably  before  God.  But  it  is 
never  condemned  when  carried  out  under 
the  command  of  God  in  righteousness. 

When  the  law  of  1862  was  passed 
against  plural  marriage  in  the  Territories, 
to  us  it  was  clearly  unconstitutional, 
because  it  was  directed  against  a  tenet 
of  our  faith  and  practice.  We  expected 
the  Supreme  Court  would  declare  it  so. 
But  when  the  Reynolds  test  case,  under 
that  law,  was  heard  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  it  held  that  the 
religious  tolerations  guaranteed  in  the 
article  quoted,  could  not  extend  to  overt 
acts  against  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
the  State,  and  that  marrying  more  than 
one  wife,  while  the  first  was  living  and 
undivorced,  was  an  overt  act  against  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  the  State: 
hence,  that  Congress  had  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  legislate  against  plural 
marriage. 

That  plural  marriage  is  contrary  to  the 
education  and  ways  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, I  readily  admit;  but  cannot  for  a 
moment  concede  that  it  is  an  overt  act 
against  the  peace,  good  order,  or  dignity 
of  the  State.  Should  it  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  others,  or  disturb  their  peace, 
why  should  it  not  be  treated  just  as 
monogamous  marriage  or  any  other  overt 
act?  It  cannot  be  shown  that  the  mar- 
riage system  of  the  Latter-day  Saints, 
disturbs  the  peace  or  good  order  of 
society,  any  more  than  monogamy  does. 
Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  Mor- 
mons, tried  in  the  Courts  of  Utah,  Idaho 
and  Arizona,  for  polygamy  and  unlawful 
cohabitation,  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
being  brought  to  trial,  because  of  an 
overt  act,  which  disturbed  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  the  neighborhood  in  which 
they  resided.  They  have  all  been  brought 
to  trial  because  their  conduct  was  con- 
trary to  the  statute,  on  complaint,  gen- 
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erally  filed  by  the  Marshal,  or  some 
other  person,  a  stranger  to  the  defendant 
and  his  family.  The  men  who  have  thus 
been  haled  to  prison,  are  as  good  citi- 
zens as  can  be  found  in  any  community, 
and  their  families  as  peaceable,  dignified 
and  virtuous  as  the  world  can  produce. 

In  some  instances  the  victims  are  eagerly 
sought  after  because  of  their  good  social 
and  official  standing,  and  when  caught,  are 
punished  unmercifully,  with  little  or  no 
evidence  against  them.  The  degree  of 
punishment  meted  out  is  not  guaged  by 
the  weight  of  evidence  or  extent  of 
transgression;  and  the  number  of  indict- 
ments, or  counts,  appears  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  disposition  of  the  prose- 
cutor. Unrighteously  executed,  or  unjust 
laws,  will  never  command  the  respect  of 
a  free  people.  The  Supreme  Court  will 
allow  us  to  believe  in  plural  marriage  as 
a  part  of  our  religion,  but  we  must  not 
practice  it.  Yet,  it  being  a  part  of  our 
religion,  we  should  be  as  secure  and  free 
in  its  exercise  as  in  its  belief.  Marriage 
is  so  carefully  guarded  among  the  Saints, 
agreeable  to  the  law  of  God,  that  per- 
haps less  than  one-tenth  of  the  people 
have  been  able  to  reach  that  condition 
required  of  them,  to  enter  into  plural 
marriage.  Thus,  the  very  best  of  con- 
ditions are  generally  maintained  in  the 
marriage  relation,  and  marriage  is  free 
to  all  upon  righteous  conditions.  Relig- 
ion to  the  Latter-day  Saints  is  not  belief, 
alone,  but  faith  and  works  invariably  go 
together.  Suppose  we  examine  a  few 
authorities  on  religion,  to  see  if  our  posi- 
tion will  be  sustained  by  them.  As  quoted 
before,  Webster  says,  religion  is  the 
"Recognizing  God  as  an  object  of  wor- 
ship, love  and  obedience." 

Jesus  Christ,  a  good  authority  upon 
the  Christian  religion,  says:  "If  any 
raan  will  do  his  (God's)  will,  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of 
God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself." — 
St.  John,  vii.,  17. 

The  Apostle  James  says:  "What  doth 
it  profit,  my  brethren,  though  a  man  say 
he  hath  faith,  and  have  not  works?  Can 
faith  save  him?  If  a  brother  or  sister  be 
naked  and  destitute  of  daily  food,  and 
one   of  you   say  unto  them,    depart  in 


peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled;  notwith- 
standing ye  give  them  not  those  things 
which  are  needful  to  the  body;  what  doth 
it  profit?  Even  so,  faith,  if  it  hath  not 
works,  is  dead,  being  alone." — James  ii. 
14-17- 

Alpha  and  Omega  says:  "And  behold 
I  come  quickly;  and  my  reward  is  with 
me  to  give  every  man  according  as  his 
work  shall  be.  Blessed  are  they  who 
shall  do  my  commandments,  that  they 
may  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life  and 
may  enter  in  through  the  gate  into  the 
City."     Revelations  xxii,  12-14. 

These  authorities  all  agree  that  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  of  God  is  the  religion 
that  brings  knowledge  and  salvation. 
That  faith  without  works  is  dead,  is  as 
true  to  every  reasoning  mind  as  that  two 
and  two  make  four.  The  Apostle  James 
in  the  chapter  quoted  further  says: 
"Thou  believest  there  is  one  God,  thou 
doest  well:  the  devils  also  believe  and 
tremble.  But  wilt  thou  konw  ,  O  vain 
man,  that  faith  without  works  is  dead?" 
Men  may  believe, tremble  and  be  damned, 
but  if  they  believe  and  will  do  the  will  of 
God  they  will  know  of  the  doctrine  and 
be  saved. 

There  is  no  crime  incorporated  in  the 
religion  of  the  Latter-day  Saints.  Plural 
marriage  of  itself  is  no  more  a  crime 
than  monogamous  marriage.  Neither  is 
cohabitation  with  more  than  one  wife  any 
more  a  crime  than  cohabitation  with  one 
wife.  These  are  crimes  only  because 
made  so  by  the  law.  The  power  exer- 
cised by  Congress  in  passing  that  law  was 
an  unjust  power,  not  derived  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  The  governed 
have  expressly  said  that  Congress  shall 
pass  no  law  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
of  religion.  To  claim  that  the  framers 
of  the  constitution  intended  only  to  se- 
cure men  in  their  right  to  think,  believe, 
or  exercise  faith,  is  too  absurd  to  be 
entertained.  As  if  a  man  could  be  pre- 
vented from  thinking!  According  to  the 
holding  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  rela- 
tion to  polygamy,  a  man  is  secured  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
exercise  of  a  dead  faith  or  belief,  which 
is  a  contradiction  in  itself.  A  dead  faith 
cannot  be  exercised.     If  a  living  faith  be 
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exercised  it  produces  works,  and  you  are 
not  safe  if  you  act.  By  overt  acts,  men 
obey  or  disobey  God,  and  are  rewarded 
or  punished.  Deprive  man  of  activity 
and  he  dies;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
religion. 

Congress  may  make  baptism,  confir- 
mation, ordination,  partaking  of  the 
sacrament,  gathering,  building  temples, 
paying  tithing,  and  praying  to  God, 
crimes.  If  made  so  by  law,  they  would 
be  just  such  crimes  as  polygamy  and 
unlawful  cohabitation  are  now.  Do  you 
say  that  Congress  can  declare  all  those 
innocent  ordinances  crimes?  Yes,  if  it 
chooses  to;  but  it  would  be  an  exercise 
of  unjust  power,  not  derived  from  the 
governed.  '  'Congress  shall  make  no  law 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of  religion." 
Celestial  or  plural  marriage  was  revealed 
from  Heaven  to  the  Saints,  through  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  Everybody  knows 
that  it  is  a  feature  of  our  religion.  The 
U.  S.  Commissioners,  in  one  of  their 
late  reports  to  the  President  of  the  Uuited 
States,  declared  that  polygamy  was  as 
much  a  part  of  our  religion  as  baptism 
for  the  remission  of  sins.  What  greater 
evidence  can  be  required  than  has  already 
been  given,  to  show  that  plural  marriage 
is  a  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints?  'They  have  preached,  published 
and  practiced  it  for  over  thirty-four  years, 
and  are  now  enduring  bonds  and  im- 
prisonment for  it.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to 
find  one  who  is  convinced  by  these 
means  that  his  way  is  in  error.  The 
reason  of  their  remarkable  firmness,  is 
that  they  have  faith  in  the  promises  of 
the  Almighty.  They  have  done  His 
will,  and  have  obtained  the  knowledge 
that  the  doctrine  is  of  God.  If  they 
were  now  to  forsake  His  commandments, 
He  would  forsake  them,  and  they  would 
lose  all.  No  Latter-day  Saint  can  afford 
such  a  sacrifice.  E.  M.  Lyman. 


SUPERSTITIONS     CONCERNING 

ECLIPSES. 
From  time  immemorial,  and  to  the 
present  day,  most  peculiar  ideas  have 
been  entertained  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  about  eclipses  and  their  cause. 
The  Hindoos  believe  that  a  black  demon 


seizes  the  moon  with  its  claws,  and  as  long 
as  darkness  prevails  the  air  is  filled  with 
lamentations;  men,  women  and  children 
entering  the  rivers,  where  they  remain 
up  to  their  necks  in  water  until  the  return 
of  light.  The  Siamese  priests  believe 
that  when  the  moon  is  eclipsed  a  great 
dragon  is  devouring  it,  and  in  order  to 
oblige  him  to  let  go  his  prey  they  make 
all  sorts  of  abominable  noises.  The 
Chinese,  like  the  Laplanders,  are  con- 
vinced that  an  eclipse  is  the  work  of 
demons,  and  make  a  great  hubbub  to 
frighten  them  away.  The  Romans  be- 
lieved the  eclipses  to  be  the  work  of 
magicians,  and  that  a  great  noise  could 
prevent  them  from  hurting  the  moon. 
Plutarch  says  that  Aglaonice,  during  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  she  had  pre- 
dicted, persuaded  the  women  of  Thes- 
salica,  that  by  her  magic  songs  she  had 
not  only  power  to  darken  the  moon,  but 
to  oblige  it  to  descend  upon  the  earth. 
The  Greeks,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Asia 
Minor,  stood  in  such  awe  of  eclipses 
that,  according  to  Herodotus,  in  the  year 
610  B.  C,  while  a  battle  between  the 
Lydians  and  the  Medes  was  raging,  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  occurred,  as  predicted 
by  Phales  of  Millet.  It  not  only  put  an 
end  to  the  fight,  but  the  contending  par- 
ties hastened  to  make  peace,  cementing 
the  treaty  by  the  marriage  of  Aryenis  to 
Astyages. 

If  we  now  turn  to  America,  we  find 
that  the  Peruvians,  Mexicans,  and  others 
stood  in  great  awe  of  the  phenomenon. 
The  Peruvians  particularly  dreaded  the 
eclipse  of  the  moon;  they  imagined  that 
Luna  was  suffering  from  one  of  the  mys- 
terious diseases  to  which  she  was  sup- 
posed to  be  subject,  and  feared  that  the 
queen  of  night  might  burst  open  and  fall 
upon  them.  To  avoid  such  a  terrible 
calamity,  and  awaken  her  from  her  leth- 
argy, they  would  sound  loud  instruments, 
shout  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  and  beat 
the  dogs  to  make  them  howl.  The 
Mexicans  imagined  that  eclipses  occurred 
in  consequence  of  a  family  squabble  be- 
tween the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  that 
the  moon  was  wounded  in  the  fray.  The 
frightened  men  observed  rigorous  fasts, 
the  women  inflicted  corporal  punishment 
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on  themselves,  and  young  girls  drew 
blood  from  their  arms.  In  Yucatan,  the 
descendants  of  the  Mayas  are  convinced 
that  when  Luna  loses  her  brilliancy,  she 
has  sickened  in  consequence  of  being 
bitten   by  some   large  and  very  spiteful 


ants  and  that  they  will  devour  her  if  slit- 
is   left  without  help.     To  frighten  away 

her  enemies  they  beat  drums,  blov  shell 
trumpets,  shout,  beat  their  dogs,  pinch 
the  cats'  tails,  and  fire  rockets  and  guns 
toward  the  moon. 


ASSOCIATION    INTELLIGENCE. 


Report  blanks  and  Roll  and  Record 
Books  may  be  obtained  from  the  Gener- 
al Secretary  efter  Nov.  ioth. 


We  would  be  pleased  if  Stake  Su- 
perintendents of  Associations  would  no- 
tify us  when  their  conferences  or  dis- 
trict meetings  are  to  be  held,  in  suf- 
ficient time  for  us  to  announce  them 
in  The  Contributor.  We  would  like 
with  every  issue  of  the  magazine  to  pub- 
lish the  dates  that  are  to  be  occu- 
pied by  important  meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciations during  the  ensuing  month. 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Super- 
intendency  of  the  Mutual  Improvement 
Associations  of  Salt  Lake  Stake  are 
necessarily  absent  from  their  posts; 
Superintendent  Felt  being  out  of 
the  Territory,  and  both  his  counselors 
Elders  G.  C.  Lambert  and  Royal  B. 
Young  enduring  terms  of  imprisonment 
in  the  penitentiary  for  conscience  sake — 
the  Associations  are  resuming  their 
weekly  meetings,  organizing  for  the  win- 
ter's work  and  manifesting  unusual  in- 
terest preparing  for  the  season's  activity. 


General  Superintendent  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff writes  words  of  encouragement  to 
the  Improvement  Associations,  hoping 
that  they  will  everywhere  resume  their 
regular  meetings,  and  that  the  officers 
will  be  zealous  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  and  unite  heartily  with  the 
members  in  promoting  the  best  interests 
of  the  young  men  of  Zion.  Similar  com- 
munications manifesting  undeviating  in- 
terest in  the  Associations  and  anxiety 
for  the  best  interests  and  welfare  of 
their  members,  are  received  from  Prest. 
Jos.  F.Smith  and  Apostle  Moses  Thatcher. 


At  the  conference  of  the  Associations  of 
Cache  Valley  Stake,  held  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  October  23d  and  24th,  the  meet- 
ings were  of  a  highly  interesting  and 
profitable  character.  On  Saturday  meet- 
ings of  the  officers  were  held,  when 
matters  pertaining  to  the  organization  of 
the  Associations  and  duties  of  its  officers 
were  freely  considered,  and  conclusions 
of  importance  were  arrived  at.  On  Sun- 
day exercises  of  great  interest  occupied 
the  time.  Among  those  which  were 
most  creditably  rendered  may  be  named 
the  following:  Address,  "The  Mission  of 
Jesus  Christ,  His  first  coming,"  by  a 
member  of  the  Lewiston  Association; 
"Continuous  Revelation — Is  it  necessary? 
Can  it  be  expected  in  this  age?"  by  a 
member  of  the  Mendon  Association; 
"Historical  sketch,  the  Mormon  Batta- 
lion," by  a  member  of  the  Millville  As- 
sociation; "Biographical  sketch,  George 
Washington, "  by  a  member  of  the  Logan 
Third  Ward  Association;  "An  address — 
Religionand  Education, "by  a  member  of 
the  Smithfield  Association;  "The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States — a  brief 
review  of  its  provisions,"  by  a  member 
of  the  Paradise  Association;  "Remarks 
on  revelations  XIV,  6,  Has  the  event 
occurred?"  by  a  member  of  the  Logan 
Seventh  Ward  Association.  The  general 
and  local  officers  were  sustained.  The  ex- 
ercises were  interspersed  with  vocal  music 
and  brief  addresses  from  Superintendent 
L.  R.  Martineau,  his  counselors,  Joseph 
Morrell  and  Seth  Langton,  George  Bar- 
ber, J.  W.  Summerhays,  Junius  F.Wells, 
B.  H.  Roberts,  and  acting  President 
George  O.  Pitkin.  The  meetings,  were 
largely  attended  and  appeared  to  be 
very  much  enjoyed  by  those  who  were 
present. 
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LOSE     NO    TIME. 
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Address  all  Communications  to 


The  Salt  Lake  Herald 

Salt   Lake  City,    Utah. 


Now  contains  3000  more  Words  and  nearly  2000  more  Illustrations  than  are  found 
in  anv  other  American  Dictionary. 


It  is  the  best  practical  English  Dictionary 
extant. — Quarterly  Iitvicw,  London. 


In  various  Styles  of  Binding,  -with  and 
without  Patent  Index. 


'An  invaluable  companion  in  every  School,  and 
at  everv  Fireside." 


To  the  many  other  valuable  features  of  the  work, 
there  was  added  in  1880 

A  Supplement  of  New  Words 

AND  MEANINGS, 

(nearly  5000)  including  such  as  the  constant  growth 

of  the  language  has  brought  into  use  since 

the  last  general  revision  was  made. 

Also  added  in  1880 

A  Biographical  Dictionary, 

giving  brief  facts  concerning  nearly 
10,000  IS'oted  Persons. 


The  latest  improvement  (Just  Added,  1885)  and 

one  that  leaves  but  little  to  be  desired  in  the 

work  as  a  Dictionary  and  book  of  Reference, 

is  a  New  Pronouncing 

GAZETTEER  of  the  WORLD, 

Containing  over  25,000  Titles. 
By  a  readily  intelligible  system  of  signs  and  ab- 
breviations a  vast  amount  of  information  is  com- 
pressed in  the  100  pages  of  this  department. 


Webster  is  Standard  Authority  with  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  and  in  the  Gov't  Printing 

Office.     It  is  recommended  by  the  State  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  36  States,  and 

by  leading  College  Presidents  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

Published  by  G.  &  C.  MEKKIAM  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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WHOLESALE   AND   RETAIL   DEALER   IN 


DAY  GOOD?,  GROCERIES,  BOOTS,  ! HOES,  HARDWARE,  NOTIONS 
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GrantBros 


First   Class  Feed,  Sale  and 
Livery  Stables. 

Buggies,    Carriages    and   Excursion 

Wagons  Turned  out  in  the 
Besf  Style. 


Specialty  Made  of  BUYING  and  SELLING 

HOME    RAISED     HORSES. 

Improve  your  Stock  and  Let  Us  Handle   Them. 


DEXTER    STABLES, 

Second  South  St.,       Salt  Lake  City. 
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THE    CELEBRATED 


Pleasant  Valley  Coal, 
Colorado  Anthracite, 

^^CHARCOAL,s=-m. 
dfol^E,    E>IG    lF?ON  1   05OOD. 


SEND  YOUR  ORDERS  TO 

Sells,  Burton  &  Co., 

1^5   2s/£eilri  Street, 
\EXT  DOOR^TO  BARRATT  BROS.         TELEPHONE  211. 


GET    YOUR    TICKETS   EAST 

— VIA 


Ejn  &  Rio  Kbahdk  railway, 


The  Scenic  Route  of  America. 

QUICK  TIME,    SAFE  and    PLEASANT   CARS. 

SS"  Close  Connections  with  aU_  Points  East  and  South. 
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THE  CONTRIBUTOR. 

VOLUME  EIGHT.     1886-7. 

THE  CONTRIBUTOR  COMPANY  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  the  commencement  of 
a  new  volume  of  The  Contributor  with  the  NOVEMBER*  number.- 

The  progress  of  the  Magazine,  in  developing  home  literature,  promoting  the  growth  of  Mutual 
Improvement  Associations,  which  it  represents,  and  cultivating  a  superior  taste  for  reading  matter 
among  the  people,  is  well  known.  It  stands  in  these  respects  at  the  head  of  all  our  local  publica- 
tions. It  contains  more  original  matter,  in  better  shape  for  preservation  than  any  magazine  pub- 
lished in  the  interest  of  our  people.     Following  are  some  of  the  leading  features  that  will  distinguish 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Nauvoo,  ^toErlyde,SeLH-  B^I^M 

page  engravings — each  a  Souvenir  of  Nauvoo — embracing  the  following  views:  The  Mansion, 
Nauvoo  House,  Old  Parade  Ground,  Temple  in  Ruins,  Joseph's  Store  House,  Corner  Stone  ol 
Nauvoo  House  (in  which  Original  Manuscript  of  Book  of  Mormon  was  found),  Residences  of 
Brigham  Young.  Heher  C.  Kimball,  Wilford  Woodruff,  Edward  Hunter,  Daniel  H.  Wells,  and 
others,  and  PORTRAIT  OF  SIDNEY   RlGDON. 

Nn+ahlo    Tnrffnn«5   nf  VeYTrn       Bv  Apostle  Moses  Thatcher.  An  account  of  some 
liOiaOiB    Indians   01    iY.eAlGQ,     Qf   the  leading  men   of    Mexico,   from  personal 

observations,  and  including  descriptions  of  Mexican  scenes. 

The   RellQinnS    Of  Christendom       A  series  of  articles  explanatory  of  the  faith 

lliv  nmiyiuns*   ui  uuu&.wimum,   and  church  observances  of  the  principal 

religious  denominations,  bv  their  leading  ministers  in  Utah.  The  first  of  these,  "The  Episcopal 
Faith,"  by  Rev.  G.  D.  B.  Miller,  will  appear  in  the  November  number. 

TX7Vtt   T    hwi    m    \KnTTT\r\T\       ^v   several   of  our  best  writers,  explanatory  of  the  faith 
UUIiy    1   aill   a   muimuilj    ofthe   Latter-day  Saints,  and  experiences 'leading  to  its 
adoption  by  the  writers. 

The   North    CoimtT'eS      '^  description  of  Scandinavian  lands  and  people,  includ- 
Aiic   aui  wi  wuuui.i.60)    ing  an  account  of  the  "Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun.1' 

ElbllCSl    CoSmOGOnV      ^  Th°s-  W.  Brookbank.     A  scientific   treatise    upon    the 
w  »       J*    formation  and  development  ofthe  earth,  harmonizing  the 

Scriptural  and  natural  evidences  of  the  creation. 

The    HaStem    OliestlOn  ^  series  of  eight  papers  upon   this  interesting  topic 

*  *        which  has  for  so  many  years  been   the  subject  of  dis- 

pute and  warfare  between  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe.  The  articles  are  from  the  talented  pen  of 
Elder  J.  M.  Tanner,  now  in  Constantinople,  and  his  personal  observations  of  countries  and  people, 
will  add  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  series. 

Christmas   StOfV      A    Prize   of    Twenty-five    Dollars   and    The    CONTRIBUTOR 

wiiii»wiii»w>   wbui  vj    souvenir  Medal  will  be  given  for  the  best  Christmas  Story. 
Short  Stories  will  also  appear  periodically  in  the  volume. 

W^o   PpfzP   Christmas   Poem       And  the  best  poetical  contributions  of  our  local 

*    poets  will  adorn  the  volume. 

Comments   Of  the    DaV      Will   take  up  the  existing  situation  of  the  Latter-day 

J  ♦    Saints,  religious,  political  and  social,  expressing  the  views 

thereon  of  some  of  our  leading  authorities.    It  will  be  contributed  to  by  President  Joseph  F.  Smith, 

Apostles  Moses  Thatcher,  F.  M.  Lyman,  John    Henry  Smith,  and  several  others,  "whose  voices 

speak  with  no  uncertain  sound." 

The  Editorial  and  Association  Intelligence  jK5r&StS  E 

formation  relating  to  the  Associations  and  the  general  interests  of  our  young  people.  Officers  of 
the  Associations'  are  requested  to  contribute  freely  to  these  departments. 

We  thank  the  public  for  past  patronage,  and  ask  its  continuation  for  the  future.  Subscription: 
52.00  a  year,  in  advance.  Subscribers  paying  $2.25,  in  advance,  are  entitled  to  have  the 
volume  BOUND  at  the  end  of  the  year,  FREE,     Send  in  your  subscriptions  without  delay 

ADDM98:  THE    CONTRIBUTOR    CO.. 

40  Main  Street,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  P.  O.  note,  money  order,  registered  letter  or  draft. 

»  In  .-outi-quence  of  a  disappointment  iu  the  tjpe  procured  for  the  New  Volume:  we  were  compelled  to  order  a  uew  fount  by 
telegraph.  The  dela.f  thua  cauied.  and  other  reasons  which  we  think  will  promote  the  welfare  of  the  magazine  ha»e  determined  at 
to  begin  the  volume  with  the  NOVKMBKR  Number,  instead  of  the  October  Namher  as  heretofore. 
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DRY     GOODS, 

Newest  l'n>  if  lies.         Standard  Prices. 


S'l  AP1.I     AND    FANCY 

C^  H  Q  O  H  R  IBS; 

.■f/wrtv.f  A>wA  «*«'  Wholesome. 

A   COMPLETE    ASSORTMENT   QF 

BOOTS  aftd  SHOES. 

Everything  for  Footwear  in  the  Best  Styles. 
Town  A  Country  Trade  Carefully  Attended  to. 


Opp.  Z.  C.  M.  I.,  East  Tkmi»le  Street, 
SALT   LAKE    CITY. 


*ubsrribrd  Capital, 
raid  I  p  Capital.    - 

11EISER  J.  GRANT, 
JAMES  SHARP. 
EL  I  AS  A.  SMITH, 


•£00.000 
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President, 

Vice-  Preaidenl ', 

Secy,  and  Trent. 


DIRECTORS. 


Henry  l»inwoodey, 
George  Romney. 
Tnos.  G.  Webber, 


John  Henry  Smith, 
John  ('.  Cutler. 
D»Tid  Berlo. 


P.  T.  Farnsworth 
Office:  40  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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onmoER-s: 

HF.BER  J.  GRANT,     President. 

JOSHUA   F.   GRANT,  Vice-Prest.  and  Manager, 

RULON  S.  WELLS,  Secretary, 

GEORGE   T.  ODELL,  Treasurer. 


DIHEOTORS: 
P.  M.  LYMAN,  JOHN  HENRY  SMITH, 

WM.  W.  RITER,  O.  A    WOOLLEY, 

GEORGE  ROMNEY,  C.  S.  BURTON, 

JUNIUS  F.  WELLS,  JOSEPH  F.  SMITH. 


MITCHELL    and    BAIN    WAGONS, 

WOOD  AND  CHAMPION  MACHINES, 

Deere  and  ^Aoline  Plows, 

Massilon   Threshers. 
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